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PHYSIO-THERAPY OF THE FOOT 
TromMas BuRNS 
BOSTON, MASS 


[he health of the body as a whole or in part is dependent finally 
upon the muscular tone. We might go into a discussion upon the relative 
mportance of nerve supply, blood circulation and other physiological 
processes, but for the purposes of the paper, we will confine our discus- 
sion to muscles as a main factor in foot disabilities. 

The only way to preserve normal function in muscles is through the 
ght amount of the right kind of exercises. Every type of disability 
shows indications of too little or too much exercise of some particular 
group of muscles. Certain occupations and certain forms of athletic en- 
deavor will develop to an unusual degree the individual's ability to per- 
form special kinds of work. If the individual is set to a new form of 
effort he usually develops some disability, either temporary or permanent. 
This is one source of trouble. Other sources include fractures, infectious 
diseases, dislocations, and other disturbances of the bodily health. 


In the beginning of treatment it is important to know what kind of 


occupational and non-occupational exercises the patient carries out. Hav- 
ing obtained this information we are in a position to rule out injurious 
movements and add to his or her activities such exercises as will tend to 
redistribute weightbearing and improve the muscle tone where it is lack 
ne his includes, not only the muscles of the feet and legs, but of the 
vhole body, as we will see that many other muscles are concerned together 
h those of the lower extremities in maintaining posture in locomotion. 

tl xercises may have to be of a passive nature performed 

l he operator or with his assistance. There are various grades of as- 
sisted exercise wherein either the operator or the patient performs the 
movement, and either one or the other assists or resists to a specified 
leg Gradually the patient is brought to a point where he can be per 
mitted to exercise a weightbearing position and from that time on it ts a 
matter mostly of regularity and attention to detail. A few exercises prop 
erly done, are infinitely better than a greater number done casually. | 


have taken the subject of exercise first because it is most important and 
not because it is necessarily the first thing to prescribe for the patient. 

In some cases we have to find a substitute for exercise of a volun- 
tary kind. Massage fills this need perfectly. There are so many kinds of 
massage and so many sub-divisions that one could spend years digesting 
the material written on this subject. Its practice is as old as history and 


as new today. Weir-Mitchell, Taylor, Playfair, Eccles. Ostrom, Cyriax, 


————— 


*R I for the Massachusetts Chiropody Association, June 17, 1921 
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Graham following Ling, Mezger and Klein, have made massage a science 
as well as an art. Its application takes the form of manipulations of the 
body tissues in such a manner as will tend to furnish the parts operated 
upon with a normal blood supply and carry off waste matters, ihereby 
assisting nature to carry on vital functions without undue fatigue. It is 
valuable as a means for preparing the body for exercise and also to pre- 
vent the accummulation of fatigue products which may follow exercise. 

Thousands of our soldiers now being treated in the various recon- 
struction hospitals will testify to the benefits of this treatment. Each of 
the procedures used under the term massage has a definite physiologic 
reason behind it and ample clinical records to show its efficiency as a 
therapeutic measure. It is not a cure-all but in many cases applied prop- 
erly, and at the right time, will do a great deal towards restoring your 
patients to health. We are using this method to some extent in the clinic 
and I believe we shall use it more as we learn of benetits derived from its 
use. 

HYDRO-THERAPY 

The taking of a bath is I believe a pretty well established custom 
amongst us all. Hydro-therapy means more than just filling a tub and 
immersing a part of the whole body in it. The use of water as a thera- 
peutic measure dates back to the earliest history of medicine, and prac- 
tically all the completely equipped hospitals of today have apparatus for 
this scientific treatment. Its application ranges from the simple foot tub 
to marvellous arrangements of pipes and valves through which water can 
be perfectly controlled as to volume, pressure and temperature. The 
fundamentals are the same irrespective of how water is used. Of all the 
remedial measures in physio-therapy I think that water is the most ac- 
cessible and the most elastic in its application. Water used externally is 
effective through its ability to give to or take from another body, heat by 
contact. The temperature effects of water are more quickly felt than the 
effect of any other substance of a similar temperature. It can be used as 
a means of heat transfer or as a means of exciting nervous activity. Its 
application can be made to fit the requirements of any condition to which 
it is applied. 

The skin is the starting point of the temperature sense, and the in- 
tensity of thermic impressions depends upon the difference between the 
skin and agent applied to it. The advisability of using water rests, as 
does all other therapy, upon a careful study of the patient and the result 
desired. From the viewpoint of chiropody the whirlpool bath is the most 
practical and efficient single piece of apparatus for the foot, though fine 
results can be obtained with the common foot tub. 

Light (phototheraphy), the latest and possibly the most efficient 
method (in certain cases) of redistributing blood supply and alteration of 
the elements constituting a part under the treatment, is found in the ap- 
plication of heat rays through the medium of electricity. For this pur- 
pose there are various types of electric light apparatus. We have the 
thermolite, Alpine sun lamp, carbon or tungsten local baker and the pho- 
tophore. A great advantage of this type of application lies in the fact 
that you can see what is happening to the patient without interfering 
with the continuity of the treatment. Another advantage is because of 
the fact that atmospheric conditions do not influence the action of electric 
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rays so strongly as they do the application of water and massage. The 
result of electric light treatment is to cause a local dilatation of the ves- 
sels in the skin and sub-cutaneous tissues and facilitate a more rapid ex- 
change of their contents. Tissue repair is thereby speeded. The timing 
of these applications is important, and it requires some modification in 
relation to the part being well or poorly supplied with blood-vessels. The 
application may be mildly stimulating or may be carried further and be- 
come a baking process. The hyperemia caused by these applications 
persists longer and recedes more slowly than the same process obtained 
by other measures. Ovens heated by gas, steam and kerosehe are prac- 
tical, and used where electricity is not obtainable. Passive hypermia 
(Bier) may be obtained by a constriction band applied tight enough to 
interfere with venous, but not with arterial circulation. 

Other methods used in physio-therapy are to be explained by another 
speaker. 

The methods I have mentioned may be used singly or in combination, 
[ usually find that best results are obtained by combination treatments. 

In consideration of foot disabilities I realize that there are many 
structural and functional conditions which are not of the foot proper 
but which may affect the foot. The surgical and medical treatments, 
fitting of shoes and arch supports and strappings are the major parts of 
chiropody practise and, as such, will probably continue so. 

There are a considerable number of foot disabilities which after they 
have received surgical, medical and orthopedic treatment still require 
further treatment of a constructive nature, within the field of the chirop- 
odist. Post-operative conditions following tentomies, fractures, and re- 
duction of dislocations. Strains, sprains, muscle spasms, fatigue, bruises, 
circulatory disorders, local arthritis. These conditions can be benefited 
by the application of physio-therapy. 

A new case of cancer of the nail matrix has recently been placed on 
record by Dr. Carlos Chagas of the faculty of the medical col- 
lege of Bello Horizonte, in an article in the Brazil-Medico for May 7, 
1921, xxxv, 19. This is not the first appearance of the patient in medical 
literature, for the case was reported in the Archivos Mineiros de Der- 
mato-Syphiligraphia for November 19, 1919, with the title “A Case for 
Diagnosis.”” The patient is a man of 60 at the present time, a laborer. 
There was a history of traumatism involving the right great toe, but as 
this had occurred 20 years before it could not be brought in any casual 
relation with the cancerous growth which dated back a year and 6 months 
and began with a simple thickening of the nail of the toe in question. The 
condition appeared to have been one of onychauxis suggesting a cutan- 
eous horn, but preserving throughout the semblance of a nail. It was at 
this juncture that Drs. Aleixo and Orsini of the Clinic for Dermatology 
and syphilis showed the case to the profession and reported it as above 
stated. The possibility of an epithelioma had been incidentally canvassed. 
Dr. Chagas then made a biopsy of a fragment of the hypertrophic nail 
and the latter was seen to be an exquisitely keratinized epithelioma. The 
type of tumor was therefore of the rarest—if possible more nearly unique 
than the location of epithelioma of the nail. The toe was amputated and 
the man, apparently cured, disappeared. The diagnosis was confirmed by 
a histological study of the specimen.—Medical Record. 
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THE CANCER PROBLEM AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE PUBLIC 


WILLIAM FRANCIS CAMPBELL, A.B., M.D., FLA.C.S. 


YN N \ YORK 


BROOK 


lo those who have given serious thought to the cancer problem it is 
obvious that it presents a two-fold relation—on the one hand is the chal- 
lenge to science, on the other a compromise with ignorance and credulity. 
The doctor is pursuing the cause of cancer with commendable zeal 
meanwhile the public is being fed on fallacies, and is not reaping the 
benefit of the indisputable facts regarding cancer. 

In other words we must recognize in the discussion of cancer two 
problems, one problem belongs exclusively to the scientist, the other is a 
problem for the public. 

The scientist is seeking the cause of cancer with tireless energy. To 
this end there have been large appropriations of money, cancer commis- 
sions have been appointed, and the best brains have been employed for 
research work in the laboratory under state and national patronage. 

The cause of cancer is today the medical problem upon which the 
best intellectual efforts are being concentrated. 

But this is not the problem which immediately interests the public. 
To those who appreciate the unconquerable spirit of scientific inquiry 
nothing can remain indefinitely hidden. There is no permanent secret in 
the universe. “Seek and ve shall find” is an epitome of the philosophy 
of science; and revelation is the scientist’s sure reward. The cause of 
cancer will be found, sometime in the future, but after it is discovered 
what reason have we to believe that its treatment will be otherwise than 
what it is at present ? 

lhe discovery of the cause of a disease does not necessarily imply a 
radical change in its treatment. 

Thirty-five years ago the cause of tuberculosis was discovered but 
its treatment has not been materially changed. Sunshine, fresh air and 
hypernutrition was the treatment then and is the recognized treatment 
now. 

What then is the cause of the wonderfully beneficent results attained 
in the management of tuberculosis : 

lhe answer is obvious. 

lhe public has been taught how tuberculosis originates. They have 
been educated by the doctor to appreciate the essential facts about .tuber- 
culosis. 

The public has been taught how tuberculosis is communicated. It 
appreciates the value of sunshine and fresh air. It understands that the 
most patent vehicle for the spread of the disease is the expectoration of 
the patient which must not be deposited where it will become dried, and 
f others by being disseminated through the atmo- 


endanger the lives 
sphere. 

There are the simple facts which the public has been taught; and it 
has not been slow to appropriate and apply them. 
The doctor has been showing the public how to get along without 


* A Special Lecture Delivered to the Students of The First Institute of Podiatry, 
New York 
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him, and note the beneficent effect of this co-operation on the part of the 
public. 

Puberculosis is rapidly decreasing, its curability is unquestioned and 
its ultimate extermination is not an impossible dream. Now this is but 
an example of just what is needed today, a campaign of education in ref- 
erence to the cancer problem which will put the public in possession of 
facts, and when the facts are forthcoming the public will appropriate and 

pply them in cancer as they have in tuberculosis. 

lf a campaign of education regarding cancer is to be inaugurated 
some timid advocates feel that an important consideration will be to de- 
termine what facts about cancer should be imparted to the public. The 
facts about cancer are not so numerous that we need to be too discrim- 
inating in dealing with the public, all that is known about cancer may 
safely be imparted to the public. The theories about ¢ .ncer are innumer- 
able, but the need of the public is facts, and these facts should be given in 
a simple direct manner, stripped of all technicalities and in the language 
of the laym in. 

The suggestions of Childe are most admirable in planning a program 
adapted to the needs of the public. A mere outline can be suggested here, 
but a recital of the topics and the general method of presenting them 
may be helpful to those who feel the importance of joining the active 
workers in this call to service. 

First: The wide distribution of cancer. 

There is no country, no clime, no race, no occupation that is exempt. 
It is found alike among savages and civilized. It is found in all sorts of 
animals, both wild and domestic. It extends throughout the entire verte- 
brate and possibly the invertebrate kingdoms. It occurs as frequently 
among vegetarians as meat eaters, among teetotalers as alcoholics. 

econd: The next fact to emphasize is that cancer is not inherited. 
<e all other organisms grows best in suitable soil, that is, some 
people are more liable to be attacked by cancer than others. It should be 
made very plain that people do not inherit cancer, but that certain families 
inherit certain kinds of tissues which form a favorable soil for cancer 
growth. Disease is not inherited, but we get from our ancestors certain 
kinds of tissue which form a suitable soil for certain kinds of diseases to 
9TOW in. There is no better illustration of this incident of heredity than 
to compare people to the trees of the forest. The trees are all similar in 
root, trunk, branch and leaves, and yet there is an essential difference 
which we can't demonstrate, but which we know by practical experi- 
ence. 

\We know that one is an oak, and another is a pine, and you can’t do 
with a pine tree what you can do with an oak. They both look equally 
sturdy under a clear sky, but when the storm breaks, the pine will succumb 
while the oak stands unmoved. 


Surgery cannot do for a pine man what it can do for an oak man. 
\We find, it is true, cancer running in certain families, this coincidence, 
does not imply that the disease is inherited, but that the kind of tissues 
predominated in these families, which form suitable soil for cancer 
growth. Some families grow tuberculosis, others cancer, but heredity 
means nothing more than adaptation of soil to seed. 

Third: The cancer period of life. 
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Cancer not only requires a suitable soil but a suitable age. Cancer 
is a disease of middle or advanced life. It is rare to find cancer in the 
first half of life. The last half is the cancer period. The large majority 
of cancers make their appearance between the ages of forty and sixty- 
five. Now this age incident has an important bearing in the development 
of cancer. Certam symptoms, which in early life are of little importance, 
when they occur in the cancer period, assume suspicious significance. As 
Childe has tersely observed: “Cancer needs a suitable soil with a top 
dressing of old age.” 

Fourth: The importance of chronic irritation. 

Chronic irritation of the tissues is an important factor in producing 
cancer. It is significant that nearly all cancers are located at sites where 
irritation is an active factor. For example, cancer of the tongue is al- 
most always initiated at a point where the tongue is constantly rubbing 
against the sharp edges of a broken tooth. Cancer of the stomach is en- 
grafted upon chronic ulcers ; cancer of the gall bladder follow gall-stones ; 
cancer of the lip follows constant pressure from the stem of the pipe. 
These illustrations may be multiplied to emphasize the role of chronic 
irritation as a predisposing factor at least in causing cancer. 

Fifth: Cancer is at first a local disease. 

It is very important to emphasize the fact that cancer is not a gen- 
eral disease with a local manifestation but that it is always primarily a 
local disease confined to the part first attacked. Cancer of the lip is 
primarily a disease of the lip only in which the rest of the body does not 
participate. 

Cancer of the breast is primarily confined to the breast and has 
nothing to do with a diseased condition of the blood or a poisoning of the 
system. 

This the public must be made to appreciate in order to remove the 
hopeless attitude of mind which the majority of cancer victims assume 
from the beginning. Most of these victims believe that if they have 
cancer their condition is hopeless, and there is no use consulting the 
doctor. 

Sixth: After an appreciable time cancer ceases to be local, and 
spreads and disseminates itself throughout the body. 

The point to be emphasized here is that cancer is at first always 
local, and that there is a period in which it remains local before it spreads 
from its original focus. 

Now this statement that cancer is at first local and remains so for 
an appreciable time is the crux of the cancer problem. 

Is cancer curable? Yes, cancer, is curable, and this is another fact 
which should be driven into the public mind in order that it may replace 
the false attitude of despair which seizes the cancer victim. 

Cancer is curable by early and adequate operation, and this is the 
only reliable remedy which can be offered. 

Cancer is curable because it is at first a local process, and as long as 
it remains local it is curable. 

It is only after an appreciable time that it ceases to be local and in- 
vades the system, and then it is incurable. 

The significant fact to be constantly emphasized is that the cancer 
must be removed before it ceases to be local. 
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We must openly confess to the public that the patients operated upon 
tor cancer are not generally cured. 

We must acknowledge that the cures are lamentably few, only 
one out of ev ery two Cases of cancer of the lip; only one out of every 
four cases of cancer of the breast; only two out of every hundred cases 
of cancer of the womb. 

We must not try in any way to minimize the facts, for the facts 
just as they are, form the most powerful plea for the public’s co-opera- 
tion. 

We present therefore, to the public a curable disease which is 
seldom cured. 

What is the answer to this? It is plain, unmistakable and incontro- 
vertible. The patients don’t come early enough to the doctpr to receive 
the benefits of operation. 

Every cancer was at one time local, confined to the part attacked; 
then it was operable and curable. If every patient with a cancer came 
to a doctor in time, they could be cured. 

We are now curing one case of cancer of the breast out of every four. 
But the other three cases were at one time also curable. Every case of 
cancer of the breast is curable if the patient comes in time while the dis- 
ease is local. 

It is evident that delay is the factor that prevents the remedy from 
being effective. 

It is the rarest thing for a surgeon to see an, early case of cancer. 
Patients wait months and years, they resort to every conceivable form of 
humbuggery, and they consult the doctor only when the doctor’s advice 
can be of no curative value. . 

The cause of delay in consulting the doctor is in part due to the 
fact that early cancer is insidious and gives few symptoms. All the more 
need to impress upon the public the importance of apparently insignifi- 
cant symptoms during the cancer period of life. Pain, the main signal of 
disease, is rarely present in early cancer. There may be a sore which 
refuses to heal, a lump which gives no distress, but if such symptoms 
occur during the cancer period they should arouse suspicion of cancer and 
should be submitted to the doctor for interpretation. 

Furthermore, the public must be taught to be satisfied with nothing 
less than the ultimate authority of the microscope. For if the family 
physician cannot tell the nature of the growth, the microscope can, and 
nothing less than scientific accuracy should be accepted by the public. 

These are the simple facts about cancer. 

It is just as easy to acquaint the public with these facts about can- 
cer as it has been in presenting to them the facts about tuberculosis. 

In this campaign of education we should plan to begin at these 
strategic centers from which knowledge is most easily diffused through- 
out the community. We should educate our nurses, our public school 
teachers, our settlement workers, and from these sources of accurate 
information let the truth about cancer be presented to the masses. 

This work might well be systematically conducted by a specially 
appointed committee in every town, and only by such organized effort 
can the public reap at once the full benefits of the knowledge we already 


possess. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN 
FOOT IN WALKING 


\LEXANDER Gipson, M.A., FLRLC.S, FLALCLS 

VL ane s be \ n about the human foot and its mechanism so 

tl it wot Imest s that there rem s verv little to be said in re- 
d to the subjex \lost \ | been said, howev« deals with 
the foot static m ( ( t the foot is a contrivance 
n Ti | ed I comot ha been obscured The text books 
or ana m jr Oo! rci ot ] root, and the VeTIC il ublu ade- 
riving its impressions ect from tl source, is much interested in 


While an arch is perfectly suitable architectural arrangement for 
building, a bridge, or any structure that remains fixed in the one spot, it 
is not the correct term to apply to a structure which gives support to a 


body in motion. It would almost seem self-evident that the analogous 
structure for a kinetic mechanism is a spring, and yet so far as I am 


~ 


aware, there is no reference in the literature to the springs of the foot. 
The only approach to the terminology with which | am acquainted is the 
denomination of the inferior caleaneo-scaphoid ligament as the “spring 


ligament” of the foot 


Interpretation of the mechanism of the foot by a study of the gait of 
the ordinary town-dweller is in many respects unsatisfactory. The use 
of foot gear from our earliest years has interfered with the normal de- 
velopment of the intrinsic musculature, and the comparatively small 
amount of walking wht 
satished with feet which are hardly ever developed to their full capacity 


h we are accustomed to do enables us to remain 


s organs of locomotion 
It is a truism that structure and function go hand in hand, and it is 
possible from a study of the anatomy of the foot to obtain a fairly accur- 
idea of the ideal aimed at in the structure of the foot, if the latter be 
looked upon as essentially a kinetic mechanism, not a static one. From 
tl urely static standpoint any club-shaped termination to the lower ex 
tremities would serve our purpose as a basis of support; indeed, th 


more solid and unyielding its character the better would it suit us; the 
foot, however, it not of this nature, it is composed of many segments 
and is capable of changing its shape so that support is given to the super- 
structure now in one way, now in another. It is thus essentially a kinetic 
mechanism, and the term “arches” applied to various parts of it is not 
so accurate or so significant as the term “springs.” 

The almost universal use of the automobile has familiarized us with 
the essentials of a spring. It is an arrangement whereby shocks due to 
inequalities in the road are minimised. If an ideal spring could be found, 
such shocks would be entirely eliminated. In practice the spring, as ap- 
plied in the motor car, is flexible band or bands of metal, and diminution 
of the shock is brought about by bending or deformation of the spring. 
This process of deformation takes a certain amount of time, and thus the 
transmitted shocks are not so sudden; again as the spring is straightened 
out the resistance to bending becomes gradually greater, so that the shock 
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is met by a graduated resistance. Without entering deeply into the me- 
chanics of springs, it will | think be evident that the value of a spring 
must depend on, among other things, the material of which it is made, and 
its length. The more flexible the material the greater will be the power 
of the spring to convert a vertical impulse into a horizontal deformation ; 
the longer it is the greater the amount of such conversion. In other 
words a “soft-riding” spring is flexible and long. Conversely a “hard- 
riding” spring is short and rigid. 

One other quality is a prime necessity in a spring, viz., strength. 
Now, the shorter and more rigid a spring the stronger it is, the longer 
and more flexible it is the more readily does it break when the amount 
of deformation to which it is subjected is greater than it can recover 
from. Hence in the small car built for work over all sorts of roads, the 
springs are short and rigid, while in the large expensive cars, where easy 
riding is the main desideratum, long flexible springs are the rule. The 
average car builder endeavors to strike a happy medium, where a mod- 
erate amount of flexibility is combined with a considerable amount of 
strength. In the human foot, no such compromise has been made. In- 
stead of that two springs have been placed side by side. On the outer 
side of the foot there is a short hard strong spring; on the inner side of 
the foot there is a long flexible spring. In the act of walking the weight 
is transferred from one to the other. Again, as happens in other ma- 
chines, the long flexible spring is apt to give way when a deforming stress 
is applied either too great in amount or for too long a time for the spring 
to recover completely. This is the reason why the inner border of the 
foot is the weak part of the foot. It is often said that the reason why 
foot strain affects the inner margin of the foot is that the normal distri- 
bution of the weight of the body falls medial to a vertical line passing 
through the centre of the inferior surface of the os calcis. No doubt 
this is correct, and is applicable to the foot in its static state, but it is 
probably not accurate when applied to the foot in motion. 

Although we speak of two springs in the foot it must be clearly un- 
derstood that no suggestion is made that they are separate the one from 
the other with independent action. The foot is one organ not two, and 
the presentation of two functional springs is intended solely to empha- 
size the characters of the outer and inner margins respectively. Taking 
part in the material of each spring are bones and joints, ligaments, ten- 
dons and muscles. In both cases the point of maximum convexity of the 
spring is supported by a tendinous sling whose upper attachment is to the 
bones of the leg. In this tendinous sling at the point of maximum strain, 
there is a nodule of cartilage or even a sesamoid bone. 


The outer spring is made up of the following bones: os calcis, cuboid, 
4th and 5th metatarsals. The joints between these bones are practically 
vertical. In the case of the caleaneo-cuboid joint the saddle shaped sur- 
faces allow a small amount of gliding movement but they practically in- 
terlock. The chief ligaments concerned are the long and short plantar 
ligaments which extend from the under surface of the os calcis to the 
bases of the three middle metatarsals, forming on the way a sheath for 
the peroneus longus tendon. Under the cuboid, embedded in a groove in 
the bone, is the tendon of the peroneus longus. The abductor minimi 
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digiti and the outer slips of the flexor brevis digitorum act as elastic 
chords across the are of the spring. 

The inner spring is made up of the os calcis, the scaphoid, the three 
cuneiforms, especially the second, and the first three metatarsals, 
especially the first. The part of the spring which sustains most strain 
is the interval between the oscalsis behind, and the scaphoid in front ; 
these bones do not normally articulate and this interval is filled by the ex- 
tremely strong inferior calcaneo-scaphoid ligament, this structure being 
supported in its turn by the tendon of the tibialis posticus which has fre- 
quently at this point a sesamoid nodule. The interosseous ligaments pass- 
ing between scaphoid and cuneiforms and between cuneiforms and meta- 
tarsals need no special description. The abductor hallucis and the flexor 
tendons to the first three digits act as additional elastic supports. 

The astragalus is not exactly a part of either spring. It forms the 
connecting link between the bones of the leg above and those of the 
foot below. When in walking the heel is placed on the ground the foot 
assumes the dorsified position. This brings the widest part of the 
superior surface of the astragalus into the malleolar mortice, and thus 
adds security. In this position also the lateral anterior inferior angle of 
the talus engages firmly in the groove lying anterior to the posterior facet 
on the superior surface of the os calcis, and an articular facet may even 
be developed on the anterior face of this groove. In this way security is 
obtained in transmitting the weight of the body to the heel. It is notice- 
able that in descending a hill or in walking over hummocky ground, one 
instinctively dorsiflexes the foot so as to obviate the risk of sprain. 


One should also not lose slight of the fact that anatomically the 
human foot is a very highly specialized structure, much more so than 
the human hand. That the foot is the more highly modified organ is 
easily appreciated if it be remembered that man is the only animal who 
walks in the erect position, and he is, therefore, the only animal who has 
an organ of locomotion specially adapted for the erect attitude. It is 
perhaps worth while to emphasize the fact that the capacity of the hu- 
man hand for marvelously delicate work is essentially a cerebral develop- 
ment; there is practically no action of the hand muscles themselves that 
cannot be performed by the hand of the anthropoid apes. The hand of 
man is distinguished by the high degree of development of coordinated 
purposive action. (Wood Jones.) Further, it must be remembered that 
the human foot is in a state of active evolution. The fibular or post- 
axial side is tending to undergo evolutionary atrophy, and the tibial or 
pre-axial side is tending to undergo hypertrophy. Coincident with this, 
there is a shifting of the longitudinal axis of the foot to the second digit, 
as is evidenced by the distribution of the interosseous muscles. This 
fact may account for the variability of articulation between some of the 
bones of the tarsus, and may be one source of difficulty for us in inter- 
preting anatomical findings. 

Let us now summarize the actual sequence of events in normal walk- 
ing. The heel is brought first of all to the ground with the foot in dorsi- 
flexion, and from there the weight is transmitted to the outer spring of 
the foot almost entirely. The weight is thus mainly borne by the short 
hard spring. Next the weight is gradually transferred across the heads 
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of the metatarsals to the inner side of the foot. A gradual roll of small 
amplitude accomplishes this. The under surface of the os calcis is curved 
and the fibro-fatty tissue between the bone and the skin acts as a yield- 
ing cushion. The cuboid bone is wedge-shaped, the small side of the 
wedge facing outwards, and the result of pressure on the outer spring 
must be to press this bone inward to a slight extent, thus transmitting 
some of the shock of impact of foot on ground to every bone of the tar- 
sus and metatarsus. At the completion of the second stage, the foot is 
balanced momentarily on the tripod consisting of the os calcis pos- 
teriorly, the heads of the fifth and first metatarsals anteriorly. From 
this point onward all the weight is taken on the inner spring. The head 
of the first metatarsal sustains all the weight of the body in the take-off 
for the next step. The long flexible inner spring acts for the succeeding 
step the role of a diving board. The line of transmission of weight is 
along the first metatarsal shaft to the base, then through the interosseous 
ligament to the base of the second metatarsal which is recessed between 
the first and third cuneiforms, then through the second cuneiform to the 
central part of the scaphoid, and through it to the astragalus and so to 
the bones of the leg. The middle cuneiform and the central part of the 
scaphoid are thus the key bones of the inner spring of the foot. The 
middle cuneiform is buttressed on either side by the first and the third 
cuneiform bone and the scaphoid is similarly buttressed by the strong 
inferior calcaneo-scaphoid ligament below, and by the external calcaneo- 
scaphoid ligament on the outer side. 

It may be asked what is the ultimate design of this elaborate me- 
chanism. The reason is probably a phylogenetic one. It is of the utmost 
importance for the hunter pursuing his prey to preserve as clear a view 
of it as possible while he is in, motion; equally important is it if he be 
in flight that movement of the head, and especially of the eyes, be re- 
duced to a minimum. For reducing to small dimensions the vertical 
movement of the head there is abundant provision in the free movement 
of hip joints, of knee joints and of ankle joints. The provision of a 
double spring in the foot itself is, however, the best possible insurance 
against side to side movement in walking. When the weight is borne 
almost entirely on the outer side of the foot, there is of necessity a later- 
al roll in progression of the “nautical” variety. Some observations pub- 
lished by Hendrix support the view that steadiness of the head is one of 
the essential points of progression. 

Civilized man practically always uses heels to his boots in walking. 
Are these beneficial or harmful? If no heel be used, then it must be 
obvious that the first phase of the step where the heel is brought to the 
ground is accomplished with greater security. Dorsiflexion of the foot is 
more complete and there is much less tendency to sprain the ankle. Dur- 
ing the second phase the presence or absence of a heel makes very little 
difference to the individual. During the third phase the absence of the 
heel makes the amount of physical exertion called for excessive; it is 
necessary to raise the body through a greater distance than if a part of 
the ascent is already accomplished by the use of a heel to the boot. Again, 
the presence of a heel throws the line of weight of the body a shade near- 
er to the head of the first metatarsal which is acting as the fulcrum for 
the next next step. Thus the force necessary to lift the weight of the 
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body is appreciably less. In this way the use of a heel saves energy 
through which the weight has to be moved. If heels of excessive height 
be used, the result is in all respects unsatisfactory. During the first phase 
of the step there is pronounced insecurity, especially when to excessive 
height of the heel there is added a very small area, frequently less than 
one inch square, and even this area of support is set so far forward that 
it provides no direct prop to the weight of the body. During the second 
phase when the roll of the foot is taking place and the weight is bal- 
anced momentarily on the tripod of the foot formed by the heel, the head 
of the fifth and the head of the first metatarsal, the high heel is pernicious 
because it reduces the basal area of the tripod, and substitutes for the 
broad secure posterior resilient platform which nature provided, a nar- 
row, tottering, unstable perch which a shower of rain may reduce to pulp 
vr an unguarded step may wrench from its attachment. 

During the third phase of the step the high heel is equally a disad- 
vantage for its keeps the foot in constant plantar flexion, and throws the 
body weight too far forward. The calf muscles are not exercised, indeed 
they cannot contract to advantage, for there is too much slack to be taken 
up before, by their contraction, they can do actual work in raising the heel 
otf the ground. Their position in this respect is comparable to that of 
the forearm flexors when the hand is maintained in palmar flexion at the 
wrist joint. The maintenance of the foot in constant plantar flexion also 
keeps the extensor muscles on the front of the leg in a state of per- 
sistent over-stretching, and thus they too are weakened. With too high a 
heel the steps are of necessity short and stumpy, a springy wait is an 
impossibility. Again the effort to avoid sprain of the joints of the ankle 
and the foot necessitates the muscles of the lower limb being kept in a 
condition of constant watchfulness, so that to the fact that they act at a 
disadvantage, there is added the fact that more is expected of them than 
nature designed them to accomplish. 

From this consideration the fact emerges that the use of a heel on 
the boot involves a sacrifice of stability. But since the ground we tread 
is for the most part smooth, and comparatively free from obstacles, a 
small sacrifice of this may be made with impunity. If it be admitted that 
the use of a heel to the boot economizes expenditure of energy in locomo- 
tion, it will be seen that the use of a heel of moderate height is a measuré 
of practical utility. More important than the height of the heel is its 
area. This should always be large. For practical purposes a heel not 
exceeding an inch or at the most an inch and a half in height permits of 
active use of the calf muscles, does not excessively throw the weight for- 
ward, and yet takes off a considerable portion of the muscular strain of 
walking. One must bear in mind that in walking the minimum of mus- 
cular effort is made. If sufficient is called for to produce tiring of the 
muscles, the result will be that more and more weight will be thrown on 
the ligaments, the muscles themselves will be used as ligaments, and 
there will be consequent stretching with development of the symptoms of 
foot strain. This is well seen in the case of ballet dancers who are said 
to be for the most part flat-footed. They have developed extreme flexi- 
bility of the joints of the foot, along with excessive muscular power. 
When necessary the arch of the foot can be formed in exaggerated de- 
gree, but when off guard as it were, they tend to use the muscles as liga- 
ments, and the foot is correspondingly flat. 
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| STATE SOCIETY NEWS 
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CALIFORNIA In the resignation of Dr. S. R. Levy 

California awaits the national assem- as secretary and the extension of the 

blage. The committees report ready Course to two years this move on the 


and all is in readiness for the Tenth 
Annual Convention in San Francisco, 
August 8, 9, 10, 11 

The California State Society will 
hold their annual assemblage on Sat- 
urday, August 6th, one day before the 
National opens, at which time all state 
business will be transacted and officers 
elected for the ensuing vear 

We are pleased to know that our Na- 
tional officers and many delegates will 
favor us by coming in a day ahead and 
sitting in at our state meeting. 

Many matters of extreme importance 
to the profession in the West will be 
up for discussoin. A splendid feature 
f the convention will be the holding of 
he dermatology lectures at the San 
Francisco Hospital, built and maintain- 
ed by the city of San Francisco and 
the convention will be ferunate in hav- 
ing as the lecturer and demonstrator 
Dr. J. Cameron Pickett, noted skin spe- 
cialist of that city 

To those who have never visited the 
San Francisco bay region, the steamer 
ride will be of utmost interest. All the 
cities bordering on the bay will be visit- 
ed, giving our convention guests a com- 
prehensive idea of what the convention 
city and her sister cities look like 

The Bay Counties Division of the 
California State Society held their 
monthly meeting Thursday! ‘evening, 
July 7th at the Medical Building, San 
Francisco 

The Lecture of the evening was de- 
livered by Dr. George A. Gottstein, of 
Oakland, who delivered a very com- 
prehensive talk on the pre-hallux condi- 
tion, illustrating his lecture by radio- 
graph pictures taken of local patients 

It is with regret that we chronicle in 
these columns the sad news of the 
passing away of the mother of Dr. § 
S. Rutherford Levy on the eve of his 
departure to make his home in the 
East. The sympathy of the profession 
go out to Dr. Levy in his bereavement. 

In the appointment of Dr. G. A. 
O'Sullivan as secretary of the Califor- 
nia College of Chiropody, California has 
taken another step forward in that 
henceforth all college business will be 
handled by one whose entire time will 
be devoted to the work 


part of the board of directors became a 
necessity 

During the convention of notable in- 
terest to the profession will be the lec- 
tures of several prominent physicians 
of San Francisco. Dr. Geo. A. Herzog 
will speak on “The Relation of Chir- 
opody to Medicine.” Dr. A. Gottschalk 
will lecture on “Hyperidrosis,” which 
will command a deal of attention from 
those present and of vital interest to 
us in our every day practice. 


A large number of the friends of Dr. 
S. Rutherford Levy, who left San Fran- 
cisco to practice in Philadelphia, and 
who was married in that city on June 
30th to Dr. I. N. Creager, met at the 
Marquette Restaurant on June 20th in 
San Francisco and tendered him a fare- 
well banquet. California loses one of 
the most sterling of men, and Philadel- 
phia may well be proud to have such a 
splendid man as a member in that so- 
ciety and professional family 

Dr. Otto L. Guggell delivered a short 
speech to Dr. Levy which is printed 
herewith 

“We have assembled here this eve- 
ning in a kind of family gathering to 
pay our regards and our respect to- 
gether with a few words to tribute to 
one of the members of the family cir- 
cle, as it were, our friend and co-worker, 
Dr. S. Rutherford Levy. Now, Dr. Levy 
I am not going to tell you that we feel 
sad at heart upon the eve of our part- 
ing. True, we will miss your good 
work, your splendid endeavor for the 
uplift of our profession, and your able 
leadership in all that stands for better- 
ment and progress, but we also know 
that in your newly chosen field back 
there East, in Philadelphia, your work 
will be of the same calibre and char- 
acter always expressed and exempli- 
fied by you with such a marked degree 
of success out here in the west 

We, all of us, both the old and new 
members of the profession, greatly ap- 
preciate your good work and feel grate- 
ful to you. We appreciate all that you 


have done and are doing and will con 
tinue to do for the general welfare of 
chiropody. 
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I am sure that it is with a feeling of 
regret on your part that vou are leav- 
ing our beloved city for pastures new. 
Born and bred here in San Francisco, 
it is only natural that vour associations, 
your affiliations, the ways and habits 
of western life, the many loyal friends 
which you have made in years gone by, 
are all very dear to you, and your 
thoughts and memories will come back, 


I am sure, very often to the Golden 
Gate. 

Dr. Levy, you are leaving us, per- 
haps, for a long time. We will miss 


you. We all regret to see you leave, 
for you have done noble work among 
us; but you are needed wherever you 
are located, whether West or East, and 
I know that we shall hear of you, from 
time to time, of your endeavor, of your 
good works, which, I am sure, will be 
of credit to vourself, as well as of great 
benefit to our profession. Personally, 
I shall miss you very much for I consid- 
er your one of my very best friends 
To have a friend is to be a friend, and 
you have proven to be one and I love 
you for it 

I am indeed glad and very happy, 
that both Mrs. Gruggel and myself 
are able to be present here this eve- 
ning at this dinner to give our little 
share in the well earned good cheer 
and wishes that has been offered you 
as you leave our midst. I welcome this 
opportunity on behalf of Mrs. Gruggel 
and I am sure that I voice the senti- 
ments of all, to extend to you our very 
best wishes for the event that is soon 
to take place, and for your future hap- 


piness and success. May God speed 
and bless you! 
CONNECTICUT 


The regular meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Pedic Society was held July 10th 
at the oftice of the Misses Noll and Wil- 
liams, 956 Chapel Street, New Haven, 
Ct., Nathaniel R. Clarke of New Lon- 
don was accepted into the society. Mrs 
Elizabeth Smith of Hartford was chos- 
en to be delegate to the N. A. C. Con- 
vention, while Miss Amanda Williams 
was made alternate. Thomas Farrell 
was nominated and elected to con- 
tinue on the Connecticut Board of Ex- 
aminers. 

A motion was made and passed that 
the society should pay the N. A. C. as- 
sessment for the secretary, and the 
treasurer. Michael V. Simko demon- 


strated the Dr. Gibney Ankle Strap- 


—————————s 
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ping, Thomas H. Farrell did some pad- 
ding, Frank Nastrey strapped a bunion 
and Miss Noll demonstrated mole-skin 
shielding 

Thos present were: Harry Lugg, Der- 


by: John Gieselbreth, Middletown; 
Louis C. Hathaway, Thomas H. Farrell, 
Margaret C. Sullivan, Florella Whee- 


lock, Alice B. Linsley, Elizabeth Smith, 
Hartford; Minnie N. Bellwood, Mary 
Bellow, Emil Lew, Frank C. Nastrey, 
and Michael V. Simko, Bridgeport; 
Hattie Noll and Amanda Williams, 
New Haven. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

At the annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Chiropody Association, the 
following officers were elected: 

President, Mary L. Taunt, Nashua 
firstt vice-president, Annie M. Knee, 
Manchester; second vice-president, Flo- 
ra M. Aldrich, Concord; secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles S. Davis, Manchester. Di- 
rectors: Annie M. Emmott, Nellie E 
Knee, Elizabeth J. Kimball, Mary A 
Joy and Anna M. Page 

Marv Molloy of Boston was elected 
as proxy to the N. A. C. convention in 
August 

The following are the members of 
the N. H. Chiropody Ass'n who at- 
tended the Mass. Chiropody Ass’n con- 
vention, June 17th 

Mary L. Taunt, Elizabeth J. Kimball, 
F. C. Seeberger, Nashua; Annie M 
Knee, Elizabeth M. Somers, Charles S$ 
Davis, Manchester 


NEW YORE 

Albany Division 
Albany Division, Pedic Society, State 
of New York, held its 92nd regular 
meeting Tuesday, June 28, in the of- 
fices of F. S. Schwarz, M.Cp., Troy, and 
after the business which in- 
cluded reports of the delegates to the 
convention of the sate Dr. 
Schwarz gave a talk and demonstra- 


session, 


society, 


tion on weak foot conditions and the 
treatments indicated for the various 
stages. 


The lecture was followed by a round 
table discussion and the speaker an- 
swered questions on the subject. A 
heavy rain kept the attendance below 
the average of the past half year, but 
those who atended the meeting felt 
more than rapid in the addition of 
knowledge on this important subject. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Twelfth Annual Report of the 
President 
Officers and Members: 

As in accordance with Article XI, 
Section IV, of the By-Laws, it is with 
special pride that I submit to you the 
present status of our Society together 
with a brief synopsis of what has been 
accomplished, and I am sure it is grat- 
ifying and encouraging to each and 
every one of us 

You will all agree, that we have pass- 
ed through one of the most strenuous 
vears in the existence of our Society. 

First Because we have held the 
largest and best attended N. A. C. con- 
vention that has ever been held. Our 
committees, to which we owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude, rai ed $3,537.76, and 
we spent on the convention $2,507.18, 
and donated to the Temple University 
$200.00 and returned to the Chiropody 
Alumni $157.00, leaving $673.58 which 
was added to our treasury; 

Secondly: Because we have settled 
the long-debated question of affiliating 
with the N. A. C.; 

Thirdly: Because we have been most 
fortunate in having specialists, known 
the world over, deliver lectures upon 
subjects that were most instructive to 
our members, who greatly appreciated 
the opportunity. 

Fourthly: Because we have had so- 
cial events at our meetings at which 
time gave the members a better oppor- 
tunity to ming!e with our associates on 
common ground as mutual admirers in- 
stead of as competitors 

As I have stated in a report two 
vears ago that a large society like ours 
should have a two-day convention. We 
were successful, however, in having the 
National Convention here last year, 
but we must get in closer touch with 
our members through the state, either 
threugh a special page or two in the 
National Journal, State Convention held 
at various points of the state and also 
establishing subordinate branches for 
the purpose of conducting meetings 
and handling affairs pertaining to their 
district as has been done in the Pitts- 
burgh district 

The Chiropody Department of the 
Temple University was set in motion 
and equipped in 1915 by our members 
who have toiled and contributed many 
evenings of service and many hundreds 
of dollars without fee or reward to- 
ward its success. We have watched its 
development Seventeen out of the 


forty-two students of this vear’s class 


were recommended to study Chiropody 
by our State Society members. Already 
the Chiropody Department ha sgrown 
so rapidly that the Medical Depart- 
ment has been temporarily discontinu- 
ed at the University to make the re- 
required room for Chiropody 
and the great work ahead depends now 
upon the faithfulness of the Chiropody 
Alumni, 

In conclusion, may I extend my sin- 
cere gratitude, appreciation and thanks 
to each and every member for their 
hearty co-operation and to the various 
committees for their zeal, enthusiasm 
and manual labor and to the Board of 
Governors for their wise counsel in mat- 
ters of vital importance. It is only by 
continuing the helping, mutual admin- 
istration that we can magnify the dig- 
nity of our profession, win the respect 
of our fellow chiropodists and cherish 
the confidence of the public. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ADAM M. HALL, 


President 


classes, 


OKLAHOMA 

The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Podiatry Association was held at the 
office of Dr. O. M. Wilkie, Tulsa, on 
ly 4th, 1921 

The business meeting was held on 
July 4th, at which time the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
vear: President, W. O. Merkel, Tulsa; 
vice-president, Anna B. Crawford, Bar- 
secretary-treasurer, F. G. 
Oklahoma City; Board of 
E. MacGregor, Oklahoma 


tlesville ; 
Chadwick, 
Governors: F 


City; A, B. Crawford, Bartlesville: M 
B. Wicks. Muskogee and L. V. Shelton, 
Tulsa 


July 4th. 

Reception of members. 

Business Meeting Reports of Officers. 

Lunch 

Business Meeting 

Adjourn for dinner, 

Evening Session. Open to the 

Address of Welcome Dr. W. O 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Response, Dr. W. M. Chadwick, Oklahoma 
City 

The 0. P. A. Dr. M. B. Wicks, 
Okla, 


Election of Officers 


public, 
Merkel, 


Muskogee, 


July 5th. 
Free Clinic under the direction of Tulsa 
Podiatrist 

Unjustifiable use of Arch Supports—Dr. 
W. O. Merkel, Tulsa, Okla. 

A recent case of Plantar Verruca Vul- 
garus—-Dr. Anna B. Crawford, Bartlesville, 
Oklo. 

Orthepedic Strapping and 
L, V. Shelton, Tulsa, Okla. 


Padding—Dr 


Surgical Podiatry Dr Wm. M. Chad- 
wick, Oklahoma City 
Reception of Patients—Drs Badger, 


Markle, Foot, Holle, 
Morris, Shelton, Swit- 


Chadwick. Crawford, 

MacGregor. Messick, 

zer, Wicks, Wilkie 
Final—Meeting of newly elected officers. 
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NEEDED—A BUDGET SYSTEM 


For two years, ever since the success of affiliation became assured, 
those who are in touch with National Association affairs have realized 
he absolute necessity of the institution of a budget system of expendi- 
ure. The “National” is no longer a haphazard, go-as-you-please organi- 
zation, chiropody is no longer a tag-me-and-I'll-tag-you profession. As 
our line of endeavor becomes more definite as to its scope, our financial 
arrangements to carry out the general plan must be more definite, and 
so we hope that the House of Delegates will consider well the necessity 
for this step, and decide upon a comprehensive system whereby our 
monies will be put to the best use. 

At the Ninth Convention in Philadelphia a budget plan was sub- 
mitted, but it was based on the expenditures of previous years, and for 
that reason, we believe, it was faulty and impractical. Revenues have 
been considerably augmented during the past two years, and the whole 
plan of expenditure has been materially changed. With this newer 
scheme, the expense of some departments has been materially increased 
while that of others has been appreciably lessened, or done away with 
entirely. 

The Budget System as presented for the consideration of the Coun- 
cil one year ago was figured on a percentage basis taken arbitrarily from 
the expense accounts of previous years, the one which ts to be presented 
for the action of the House of Delegates this year is based on your five 
dollar bill which finds its way each year into the national treasury. No 
consideration, except as to unimportant details, has been given in this 
plen to what the various committees spent two or ten years ago; but 
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the whole scheme of finance is based on the more practical proposition of 
what must be spent to develop certain departments today. 

This seems, from all angles, to be a more practical surmise, and we 
doubt not but what this or a slightly modified plan will find general ap- 
approval among the state representatives at San Francisco. 

The question of the average member is: Where does my five dollars 
go? And it is a question which should be asked, and which the national 
officers ought to be able to answer. Without a budget system of expendi- 
ture, however, it cannot be answered. 

The system which is to be proposed is so simple that the member is 
answered at a glance and without going through the agonies of a pro- 
longed session with a public accountant. The member can see where 
each nickel is sent on its working way, and the system is flexible enough to 
allow for the added or decreased expenses caused by changing conditions 
or by shifting scenes. 

There are no doubt errors of calculation in the proposed budget,— 
these are bound to occur and can be found only through operating the 
\ssociation under it. No theory of finance can go unscathed through the 
rigors of practical application. But we believe that it will at least serve 
as an efficient starting point for a more complete and entirely successful 
system of budget management and we further believe that it 1s about time 
something of the kind was instituted. 

Budging the budget will be an interesting game to the House. Let’s 
hope it will see the wisdom of playing it successfully. 


DUES, AS USUAL 


For the past six weeks the secretary's office has been busily engaged 
in preparing the official roster sheets for the affiliated state society secre- 
taries and in checking the returns coming from these sources. 

Taking the country as a whole, the response has been prompt and 
the percentage now paid is good, but there still remain large numbers of 
members of state societies who have not as yet forwarded their annual 
per capita assessment to their respective state secretaries and who, in 
consequence, are not in good standing in either state or national asso- 
ciations. 

As was announced some months ago, copies of the June and July 
issues of THE JOURNAL have been sent these members but no August 
numbers will go out unless their dues are received at headquarters before 
the first of that month. In addition to this, and if these assessments re- 
main unpaid, the delinquent members must return the National Members 
Certificate. 

Chiropody needs the moral and financial support of all its members. 
The national cannot carry on its work if its treasury is empty. Dues 
should be paid promptly so that there may be no cessation of our progress. 


Do it now! 
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The Convention 

Whilst many of our readers are per- 
using these lines the Tenth Convention 
at San Francisco will be in full swing. 
The Palace Hotel is to witness as fine a 
gathering of chiropodists duing the 
early part of August as has ever met 
together in convention From the 
south, the east, the north and the 
middle west many men and women will 
travel to take part in the various ses- 
sions of the great annual event in chir- 
opody history, and to worship at the 
altar of California, the Golden 

The special party leaving from Minne- 
apolis which at first was few in num- 
ber, is at this writing rapidly being 
augmented by late comers who have, 
at the last moment, decided to go. or 
who have only recently so arranged 
their affairs as to make the trip possi- 
ble 

The program as printed in the issue 
of The Journal for July, has of neces- 
sity, undergone several changes and a 
few additions are also to be noted. With 
full corrections the following is the 
program which will serve to fill the 
days and evenings whilst we congre- 
gate within view of the Golden Gate. 

Monday Morning 

9-10 Classifying Clinic material—Ball 
Room 

10-11 Lecture—Ball Room. “Restoring 
Arches by Manipulation.”—N 
Von Schill, Illinois. 

11-12 Demonstration—Ball Room— 
Practical application of tne 
points discussed in the preceed- 

ing lecture. 


Monday Afternoon 

1-2 Lecture—Ball Room. “Hyperi- 
drosis.”” <A Gottschalk, M.D., 
San Francisco. 


2-3 Lecture Ball Room. “Minor Sur- 
gery.” R. H. Gross, New York. 

3-4:30 Clinic Ball Room. R. H. Gross, 
New York 


Monday Evening 
8.00—Opening Session; Ball Room. 
Invocation 
Address—-Hon. James Rolfe Mayor of 
San Francisco 
Response 
Address—President Pedic Society of 
California 
Response 
Address Charles Pinkham, M.D 
Sec’y California State Board of 
Medical Examiners. 
Address—Judge Louis H. Ward. 
Dancing will follow this meeting, 
Tuesday Morning 
9-10 Lecture Ball Room. 
Otto F Schuster, New York 
This lecture will illustrate his- 
tory cards and their uses; adhesive 
dressings used in the treatment 
of weak-foot sprained ankle, 
and injuries to the tendo achil- 
les It will also show the 
making of plaster of Paris 
bandages and their uses in the 
making of splints and casts 
The slides will further bring 
out the correction of the plaster 
of Paris model for making ap- 
pliances used in weak-foot met- 
atarsalgia, and some forms of 
club-foot 
10-12 Chiropodial Orthopedic Clini 
Ball Room 
Lecture—Ball Room. 
‘Metatarsalgia, Often but a 
Local Manifestation of a Dis- 
tant Trouble.’’—M. Du Vall 
Cover, Spokane, Wash. 
Tuesday Afternoon 
2- 3 Discussion of Orthopedic cases 
presented at the morning clinic. 
Ball Room, 


12-12:45 
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3-4:30 Lecture and» = Clini« Ball Room. 


“Contracted tendo Achilles, 
Cause and Treatment, James 
Watkins, M.D., San Francisco, 
assisted by Dr Pratt, San 
Francisco 

4:30-5 Lecture Ball room—"‘Limita- 


tions of the Chiropodist in the 
Practice of Medicine,”” G. K. 
Herzog, M.D., San Francisco. 
Tuesday Evening. 

8:00 Women's Commtitee—Ball Room. 
The ladies have several sur- 
prises in store for us which will 
be “sprung” at this time. 

9.00 President's Ball 
Wednesday Morning 

9-12 Lecture and Cliniec—City anda 
County Hospital, San Francisco. 
“Skin Lesions as Affecting Chir- 
opodists,’—J. C. Pickett, M.D., 
Francisco 
(Special cars will convey the 
members from the hotel to the 
hospital and back to our point 
of embarkation for the outing.) 

Wednesday Afternoon and Evening. 

12:30 Board Bay steamers (sandwiches 
and coffee on board) for a trip 
across San Francisco Bay past 
Goat Island Naval Station up 
Oakland Estuary and land at 
Municipal wharf in Oakland 
Take special automobiles for 
an hour and a half ride through 
Oakland and Berkley. Sky-line 
Boulevard, a visit to the Uni- 
versity of California, then back 
again and on the boats. Out 
through the Golden Gate into 
the Pacific and back to Para- 
dise Cove 

6:30 Barbacue supper followed by dancing 
and general fun until 10 o’clock 
when we again board the boats 


for a moonlight ride back to 
San Francisco. 

Thursday Morning 

9:30-12 Lecture and Demonstration. 

Electro, Thermo, Photo, Me- 
chano Therapy.” E. R, Kar- 
pathy B.S Demonstration of 
Galvanic Current, Dr. Selling 
San Francisco 


Thursday Afternoon 


1- 2 Open Forum Ball Room. Co 
ducted by the President. 


2:30 Farewell 


The House of Delegates 
The Second House of Delegates will 
be composed of the following repre- 
sentatives of the affiliated state socie- 


1 


ties 

California—C. L. Scharff, delegate, Alter- 
nate not yet chosen. 

Connecticut Elizabeth Smith delegate; 
Amanda Williams, alternate. 

District of Columbia—No representative 

Illincis—N. Von Schill, delegate; C. H 
Grigg, alternate 

lowa R V. Wilkinson, delegate; 8S. J. 
Olson, alternate 

Kentucky 

Louisiana—H. D. Osborne, delegate; R. J 
B. Osborne, alternate 

Maryland—H. P. Clifton, delegate. 


Massachusetts—M, A. Malloy, delegate; 


Sr., alternate 
Jilek 


E. H. Edwards, 
Michigan—F, 





Minnesota—A. A. Loeslin, delegate; E. D. 
Loeslin, alternate. 
Missouri— 
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Montana Georgia Costigan, delegate; M. 
A. Bornholt, alternate 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire—Proxy 

New York—R. H. Gross, delegate; F. M. 
Golden, alternate 

No. Carolina H. H. Danser, delegate 

Ohio—U, E Whities, delegate; N. O. 
Kramer, alternate 

Oklahoma-—No representative 

Oregon—Carl Loven, delegate; J. M. 
Gronholm, alternate. 


Pennsylvania—E. L. Brown, delegate; A. 
M. Hall, alternate 

Rhode Island 

Virginia—N, C. Muller, delegate 

Washington A. C. Mirenta, delegate. 

West Virginia—Jennie L. Reed, delegate 
Wisconsin—J. M. Jackson, delegate; A. M 
Kambach, alternate 


The Convention Number 

The September issue of The Journal 
will be a Convention Number in every 
sense of the word. It is planned to in- 
clude in it the entire proceedings of the 
Housa of Delegates, the committee re- 
ports, and reports of officers, together 
with a story of the trip and of the con- 
vention. It may occur that there is 
too much news for one issue, in which 
event reports, etc will be printed in the 
issue for October. We doubt if any 
space will be available for scientific 
pages next month, so we ask our read- 
ers to bear with us, and realize the 
importance of the convention news, 
which will occupy the whole issue. 


JUS’ KEEP ON KEEPIN’ ON! 
If the day looks kinder gloomy 
An’ your chances kinder slim; 
If the situation’s puzzlin’ 
An’ the prospect’s awful grim; 
An’ perplexities keep pressin’ 
Till all hope is nearly gone, 
Jus’ bristle up and grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on 


Fuming never wins a fight, 
An’ frettin’ never pays; 
There ain’t no good in broodin’ 
In these pessimistic days. 
Smile jus’ kinder cheerfully, 
An’ when hope is nearly gone, 
Jus’ bristle up and grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 


There ain’t no use in growlin’ 
An’ grumblin’ all the time, 
When music’s ringin’ everywhere 
An’ everything’s a rhyme. 
Jus’ keep on smilin’ cheerfully, 
If hope is nearly gone, 
An’ bristle up and grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 
—Memphis Druggist. 
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COLLEGE NEWS 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF CHIR- 
OPODY 


Seventeen students of the Class of 
1921, California College of Chiropody 
were graduated on June 17th, at the 


Building, San Francisco 

were simple yet im- 
pressive; Dr Gottlieb, the Dean, presid- 
I The first speaker of 
t was A. Gottschalk, M.D 
Prof. of Physical Diagnosis. He con 
plimented the class upon the work p 
formed by them 

impress 


The exercises 


ing as CNnairman 


ne evenimng 


during the vear ans 


ed them with the importance « 
the specialty of chiropody, saying 
Chiropody is destined to take its pla 
in the sun of the accepted professions 
That the day was not far distant wher 


chiropedy practitioners woul 
al recognized by the 
n and that they 


1 be rene 
medical profe 
1] 


would be called 


to consultation with doctors of mé¢ 
cine relative to their special activit 
and that before long the hospitals would 
permit scientific chiropodists to treat 
cases in conjunction with the doctors, 
as the dentists are now doing.” He ad 


vised the profession to continue their 
studies along scientific lines, and said 
When the time arrives that you pro 


duce results, you will unquestionably 
attract the attention of those who now 
doubt you and you’ will compel rec- 
ognition by the force of your ability to 
and obtain telling results.” 

The next speaker, Dr. S. Rutherford 
Levy was assigned the subject of the 
Alumni Association of the California 
College of Chiropody. He appealed to 
the graduates to affiliate with the Alum 
ni Association, explaining the purposes 
of that society He reminded them 
that they should always be proud of 
their alma mater and so conduct their 
lives as to reflect creditably upon their 
school, their teachers and their profes 
sion, and in conclusion he importune J 
them to be ethical practitioners for he 
said “there was no more important fac- 
tor in shaping the destinies of chirop- 
dv than an ethical practice.” 

“he third speaker was was Dr. John 
A. Lesoine, President of the College 
Dr. Lesoine spoke of the influences of 
the Pedic Society of California upon the 
California and 
gratitude of the directors of the college 
for the lovalty and cooperation of the 
f the Pedic Society Th 


ege of Chiropedy is now 


serve 


College expressed th 
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the property of the Pedic Society of 
California, hence its success is assured 
Dr. Emma Louise Anderson, Super: 
tendent of the presented tie 
class with a beautiful floral piece as 
mark of appreciation for their wonder 
ful work; this offering was accepted b 
the class in a few well sp 1 


College 


th ken words 
by Harriette Robbins who in turn pre 


sented the floral piece to Donald F 
Kimball, President of the Class expres 
ing the gratitude of the class for all 
that Mr. Kimball had done for them 
The Dean, Dr. Gottlieb, then proceed 
1 to confer the aegree ol! D tor 
Su ul Chiropod DSC.) upen tl 





Marvy 


Curt Gustav Jacob 


Irving Atkinson 


The next speaker was Mr. Kimball, 
Presient of the Class who spoke as fol- 
lows 
Officers of the California College of 

Chiropody, Members of the Faculty, 

Classmates, Ladies and Gentlemen 

Our position tonight marks the end 
of a vear of hard work and constant 
application. which has been crowned 
success. We now stand on the thresh- 
hold a new world as it were: the be- 
ginning of our professional career: 
henceforth we are qualified to practice 
our chosen profession; how much this 
means to us, jov, because we have at- 
tained a goal long cherished in our 
dreams, and yet tonight brings to an 
end the wonderful companionship 
which has made us a!l better men and 
women 

Mr. President 
Board of 

We owe vou a very great deal, as it 
is thrcugh vour efforts that our triumph 
of tonight has been made possible; your 
efforts to uphold the standards of this 
school have meant more than you knuw 
to those who have gone before. They 
have meant much to us and will mean 


and members of the 


Directors 











even more, and have a greater effect 
upon those who will pass this way in 
time to come 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Faculty 

You as a teaching body had the task 
of imparting to us all that we know of 
our chosen work, preparing us so thit 
we could take our places in the pro- 
fessional world; you moulded receptive 
minds and instilled this idea: “be con- 
scientious” and in so doing, you formed 
the unshakeable foundation of true 
ethics. We will miss your guiding hand 
as we fight our battles upon the great 
sea of life, but we will succeed, for we 
have prepared to succeed, and for that 
reason graduates of this college do not 
fail 

To our Dean, Dr. Gottlieb: 

You little realize what a source of in- 
spiration you have been to this class 
with your never failing enthusiasm. and 
we tender to you tonight our utmost 
gratitude and appreciation. 

To Dr. Anderson, Supt. of the 
lege 


Col- 


I bring a special word from the Class; 
you have shared our joys and sorrews, 
you have advised and praise as the case 
might be and I voice the unanimous 
opinion of the class in saying that your 
work has had a great influence upcn 
our progress 

Classmates: 

We have now come to the parting of 
the ways; we have worked and labored 
together, and due to the close associa 
tion, friendships have been formed 
which will mean much in the years to 
come 

I have the utmost confidence that 
nothing but success will crown the ef- 
forts of each and everyone of you 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF CHIR- 
OPODY 

The graduation exercises of the June 
Class of 1921, Illinois College of Chir- 
opody, was held on the evening of 
June 4th, 1921, at 7 o’clock, in the Col- 
lege Auditorium, 1327 North Clark St., 
Chicago. Those who received the de- 


gree of DS.C., were: 
Samuel F. Baum, Illinois 
William H. Gallagher. Indiana 
Leonora K. Garver, Illinois 
Clifford Irwin Groff, lowa 
Theodore R. Higgs, Missouri 
Milton Hoffman, Illinois 
loyner Robert, Illinois 
Kathleen Kelly, Illinois 
Willye Mae Kelly, t!linois 
Ignatius D. Louisy, Trinidad, B.W.I, 


Mason. lowa 
Wisconsin 


Chester Charles 
Clarence E. Partee, 
H. Pettitt, Canada 
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Hobart J Raley, Illinois 
Walter E. Ruffing, Missouri 
Earl H. Simpson, Illinois 


Mildred B. Shetterly, Illinois 
Blanche E, Spurlock, Pennsylvania 
Stirring addresses were delivered bv 

Arthur W. Dixon, L.L.D., William M. 
Scholl, M.D., D. E. Ricardo, M.D., and 
Clifford H. Grigg, D.S.C., Secretary of 
the college. The complete programme 
was as follows: 


Invocation Rev. Alfred S. Nickless 
Musi ‘ Selected 
Opening Address 

Arthur W. Dixon, L.L. D 


Address William M. Scholl, M.D. 
Address D. E. Ricardo, MD. 
Music , Selected 
Address Clifford H. Grigg, 8.D.C. 
Class Oration Cc. BB. Parte 
Valedictory Kathleen Kelly 
Conferring of Diplomas 

D, E. Ricardo, M.D., Pres 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The 1920-1921 Podiatry Class of the 
University of Massachusetts held its 
graduation exercises June 10th, at the 
University, 415 Newbury St., Boston. 
Twenty-one students received their 
diplomas. 

Roger S. York, M.D., Dean, Middle- 
sex College of Medicine and Surgery 
was the first speaker. Dr. York said 
that most foot troubles could be traced 
to improper living and improper food. 
He claimed that neither rhubard nor 
strawberries were fit to eat. And that 
whenever a podiatrist trimmed a corn 
he was cutting away a certain amount 
of strawberry and rhubard. 

Mr. Lewis Goldberg, Assistant U. S$ 
Attorney General, advised the gradu- 
ates to stand firm for the highest svys- 
tem of ethics. 

Dr. J. Oliver Sartwell, D.O., Dean of 
The School of Osteophathy at the Uni- 
versity made a very inspiring address. 
He maintained that in order to be suc- 
cessful, one must possess ideals. Dr. 
Sartwell said that podiatry was a spe- 
cial branch of medicine and surgery, 
and in this day of specialization it was 
a splendid field to work in. Some prac- 
titioners succeed better in small cities 
than in large ones. He suggested be- 
ginning practice in a small city. Dr. 
Sartwell told of his struggles in build- 
ing up a practice. “Don’t try to do 
business on a shoe string. You must 
have equipment, instruments and 
books. Read, study and attend the 
meetings, conventions and clinics; in 
order to keep up with the times, and 
to exchange ideas.” 
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Dr. Hiram B. Donaldson gave a very 


clear and concise explanation of the 
terms ‘podiatry’ and ‘chiropody.’ “Po- 
diatry expresses more accurately the 


scientific work, we perform. Chiropody 


is a coined word that crept into the 
profession . 

Dr. Donaldson warned the students 
not to allow themselves of their of- 
fice to become “run down” at the 
heel.”” No matter how dull business is 
you must appear successful. He told 


how he had gone through the experi- 
ence of establishing a practice. Keep 
your office clean and sanitary in order 
to do good work 

Assisted by Dr. Fred. T. Reiss, Dr 
Donaldson presented the diplomas to 
the class 

Those who received diplomas were: 
Boston, Mass. 
Adams, Waltham, 


Emma Laura, 
Charlotte 


Bridges, 
Deering, 
Mass 
Laws, 
Prince 


Bedford, 
(Mrs.), 


Mass 
Newton, 


Ellen, 
Jane 


Julia 


Emma Mass, 


Rousseau, Beatrice Torrey, Leominster, 
Mass. 

Brassard, Arthur Horrace, Lowell, Mass. 

Burns, Thomas, Boston, Mass 

Cardinal, Alfred Edmund, Lawrence, 
Mass 

Chaput, Emile Arthur, Holyoke, Mass 

Dalton, William Thomas, Winthrop, Mass 

Draper, George William Whitney, Forest 
Hillis, Mass 

Fitzpatrick, Patrick Joseph, Chelsea, 
Mass 

Freedman, Samuel, Boston, Mass. 

Garbarino, Lewis Emanuel, Athol, Mass. 

Levinton, Nathaniel, Dorchester, Mass 

List, Rudolph Gabriel, Roxbury, Mass 

MeGrady, Joseph Patrick Forest Hills, 
Boston, Mass, 

Nelson, Harry Wayland, Portsmouth, 
N. H 

Stein. Harry, Springfield, Mass. 

Terry, Dennis Leo, Boston, Mass 


Vaillancourt, Joseph Oscar, Lowell, Mass 


THE FIRST INSTITUTE OF PO. 
DIATRY 


The Graduation Exercises of the 1921 
Day and Night Classes of the First In- 
stitute of Podiatry of New York, were 
held on the evening of June 4th, 1921, 
at Palm Garden, East 58th Street, New 
York City, at 8.30 o'clock As the or- 
chestra finished the last strains of the 
National Anthem, the _ graduates 
marched into the hall preceded by 
representatives of all the former class- 
es, each bearing a flag showing the nu- 
merals of their years 

The first number on the programme 
was the reading of the report of the 
Foot Clinics of New York which show- 
ed that sixteen thousand people had 
been treated by that institution during 
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the past vear at a net loss of $1200.00 
The report of the clinic was particular- 
ly encouraging, and the work done by 
that group of unselfish men and wom- 
en was highly commended by the Hon 
John G. Dyer, who read the report 

Following this, E. K. Burnett, rep- 
resenting the Executive Council of the 
Institute, read the report of the finan- 
ces of the school and its plans for the 
coming year. This report showed that, 
due particularly to the donations of 
the chiropodists of the state, the Insti- 
tute was in a very fair financial condi- 
tion, and while it was not in a position 
at the present time to purchase its own 
building, it is hoped that this import- 
ant step could be taken in the very 
near future 

After a short musical number, the 
Salutatory address was delivered by 
W. F. McLaughlin and was followed by 
Royal S. Copeland, M.D., Commissioner 
of Health, City of New York, who de- 
livered a stirring address to the gradu- 
ates as regard their uties to the com- 
munity, their profession and them- 
selves 


After another musical number, Dr 
Augustus S. Downing, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, State of New 
York, was introduced, and before he 
conferred the degrees upon the gradu- 
ates, spoke enthusiastically of the rise 
of chiropody and painted a bright pic- 
ture of its future, if the same unsel- 
fish support manifests itself throughout 
the vears that were to come that has 
always been present in the past ten 
years 

After the graduates had filed across 
the stage, each receiving a diploma 
from the hands of M. J. Lewi, M.D., 
President of the Institute, the Regis- 
trar, Reuben H. Gross, was called upon 
to award the prizes. The prize win- 
ners in the classes were as follows: 


Gold Medal for the best General average, 
The Institute. Winner J. W. Collins Hon. 
Men. Jos. F, Brown. 

Gold medal for the best examinaiton in 
Podiatry, Albany Div Pedic Soc Winner, 
Fred. W. Schmitt. Hon. Men. J. W. Collins. 

Gold Medal to the best student in Anato- 
my Dr, McAllister. Winner, Dora Solosko. 
Hon Men. Jos. F. Brown. Spec. Mention for 
Anat. Lab. Work, J. P. Simon 

Twenty-five dollars in gold, best student 
in Materia Medica, Mr. F. Smith. Winner 
Jos. Raff. Hon. Men. Doris Wilson 

Gold medal best student in mechanical 
Orthopaedics, Prof. Schuster, Winner Hor- 
ace J. Smith. Hon. Men. Jos. F. Brown 

Gold Medal best student in Chemistry, 
Prof Fleissner. Winner A. C. Thomas. Hon 
Men. Fred W,. Schmitt 

Gold Medal George Erff Mem. Prize, best 
operator. Winner, Robert T. Linehan. Hon 
Men. H. J. Burns 
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Gold Medal best student in Surgery, Prof. 
Adams, Winner J. W Collins. Hon. Men. 
Jos F. Brown 

An air compressor to the best thesis on 
the use of that instrument, C. M. Sorensen 
Winner, Aaron Weiss Hon. Men. Jos. Raff 

Gold Medal best student in Histology, 
Dora Tuck, Winner, Jos. F. Brown, Hon 
Men. J. W. Collins 

Gold medal best student in Dermatology 
Ernest Williams. Winner, Doris Wilson. Hon. 
Men, H. J. Burns. 

Gold medal for greatest proficiency in 
strapping, G. Vanderporten. Winner Fred 
W. Schmitt. Hon. Men. H. J. Burns, 

Gold medal best student in Physiology 
Leo Hart, Winner J. W., Collins. Hon Men., 
los. F. Brown 

Gold meda best student in Phpsiology, 
Prof. Mark, Winner Jos. F. Brown. on. Men 
J W. Collins, 

Night Class 

Gold medal for best general average, The 
Institute. Winner Harry Wagner. Hon. Men 
Gustav Wanderer 

Gold medal best student in Pathology, 
Mrs M, J Lewi. Winner, G. Wanderer. 
Hon. Men. J. H. Ravenell 

Gold Medal best student in Chemistry, 
Mrs. E. 8S. L. Herz Winner, G, Wanderer 
Hon. Men. H. Wagner 

A Surgical Drill for the best thesis on the 
use of this instrument by C. M. Sorensen 
Winner, G. Wanderer, Hon. Men. W. F. Me- 
Laughlin. 

Gold medal for best student in Physiology, 
Prof, Mark. Winner, H. Wagner. Hon. Men. 
G. Wanderer 

Gold medal best student in Mechanical 
Orthopaedics Prof. Schuster Winner, W. 
F. McLaughlin. Hon. Men. G Wanderer. 

A case of instruments to the best clinic 
operator, J. Kurtag. Winner J. H. Kraus 
Hon, Men. E. N J. Duggan. 


The Institute has never enjoyed as 
successful an evening as that which 
marked the graduation of the 1921 
class. The large hall was well filled, 
the addresses were exceptionally fine 
and the audience was highly enthusi- 
astic. Dr. Downing in his remarks said 
that he was going to see that his share 
of the deficit of the clinic was made up 
and that he hoped that before the 
audience left the hall for the evening, 
that the $1200.00 loss would be wiped 
out. Several donations of considerable 
sums of money were received and 
there seems in doubt but that the clin- 
ics will start its vear in the fall with 
a clean slate 

Following the Commencement Exer- 
cises, the hall was turned over to the 
Alumni Association and the large au- 
dience danced until 2 o’clock A.M. The 
music was furnished by Lewy’s Orches- 
tra and Johnstone’s Jazz band. Dr 
Johnstone was a graduate of last year's 
class and he and his musical colleagues 
kept the feet of the dancers moving to 
the lively strains of their music. 

Because of the fact of the annual 
meeting of the Pedic Society of the 
State of New York, was held in Brook- 
lyn the following Monday, many of the 


upstate members were present at the 
Commencement Exercises and_ the 
boxes were filled with men and women 
whose names are well known to the 
profession 


The following received diplomas 


Jack Appelbaum, New York City 
Jacob Phillip Barbey, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Joseph F. Brown, Newark, N. J 
Howard J. Burns, Oil City, Pa. 
Renyold Chambers, New York City. 
Jas. W. Collins, Paterson, N,. . 
Stephen J. Cook, New York City 
Chas. J. Davis, Jamaica, British West In- 
dies 
Caroline A. Dillon, New York City. 
Edward N. J. Duggan White Plains, 
x. ¥ 
Albert A, Glickerman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Abel Gorfain, New York City 
Achillo J. Greceo, New York City 
Alma Haskins, New York City 
William Hendry, Passaic, N. J. 
John H. Kraus, New York City. 
Robert T. Linehan, New York City 
Mary Agnes MacPeak, New York City. 
Milton R. Merwitz. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Andrew L. Mund, Jr., Poughkeepsie: N. Y 
William F. McLaughlin, Elmira, N. Y. 
William Pearson, Albany, N. Y 
Joseph Raff, Little Falls, N. J. 
James H, Ravenell, New York City. 
George Reece, Bridgetown, Barbadoes, B 
w. iI 
Patrick Ryan, Scranton. Pa 
Fred. W. Schmitt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Horace J Smith, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Dora Solosko, Jersey City, N. J. 
Michael Tausig, Astoria, L, I 
Alfred C. Thomas, Portage La Prairie, 
Manatoba, Can 
Edward Wagner, New York City 
Harry Wagner. N York City. 
Gustave Wanderer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Aaron Weiss, New York City 
Grafton J. Williams, Watertown, N. Y¥ 
Doris M L. Wilson, Toronto, Canada. 





The following special students re- 
ceived certificates: 


Herman J. Becker, New York City. 
Walter Bennett, Jersey City, N. J 
Abraham Burnstein, New York City 
John F. Crutcher, Winnipeg, Manatoba, 
nada. 

Sydney Isaacs. New Haven, Conn 

Bertie B. Kempner, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Lawrence N. McMahon, Ottowa, Canada. 
Donald O'’Tool, Brooklyn, N'Y. 

John P. Simon, Chicago, Ill 





A Post Graduate certificate was giv- 
en to 
Ethel May Brown, Boston, Mass, 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL REPORT 
During the academic year ending June 


Ist 1921 the student body has been as 
follows: 


Regular students . 54 
Special students 17 
Post Graduate students 13 
S4 
Left before completing course 5 
Total enrolled , 89 


The financial status of The Institute is 
better than was expected t October when 
the course opened, and is as follows: 

Cash in bank and on hand. 

School and Clinic Main. Fund 

Due from unpaid tuitions 
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consists of 18 medical prac 


podiatry practitioners and 1 


The feculty 
titioners, 80 
chemist 
rwcademic require 
group of regular 


After September list the 
ments for admission to the 





students will be four years of hi school 
work or its equivalent, 72 Regents counts. 

Again it vill be necessary to postpone 
increasing the length of the course but by 
the fall of 1922 this measure will probably 


go into effect 

During the year eight students were as 
signed to us by t he Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, one of whom discon 
tinued his work after one atten- 
dance. 


month's 


coming term have not 
know definitely 
located. The 


Quarters for the 
yet been secured, nor do we 
at this time where we will be 


building committee has made tentative plans 
which may provide us with a permanent 
home in October of 1922 but until such 


time the housing problem will remain a 
serious one 

The needs of The Institute are increasingly 
great, The demands made upon us are 
multiplying and our facilities are not nearly 
sufficient to allow us to grow as we should 
Laboratories, with the necessary parapher- 
nalia are required for properly instructing 
our student body, so that they can be prop- 
erly groomed along = scientific lines In 
several departments there is a crying need 
for augmented practical and technical in- 
struction and this can be accomplished only 
through the good offices of those able and 
willing to aid us in our undertakings. 

The care of the foot is now beginning to 
be recognized as an important phase of 
medical practise 
showed 37 of our manhood 
recent investigations in 
which our clinical staff participated, have 
demonstrated a woeful condition in the 
feet of the youth of the land Our efforts 
in bringing home these facts to the public 
must not be abated, but rather it becomes 
out duty to apprise the proper officials of 
these abnormal conditions, so that they may 
become alive to the needs of the situation. 
Prevention is easily when these 
untoward conditions are met in the young 


The war 
foot -defective and 


possible 


What greater pleasure should be ours than 


to be foremost in helping to build up a 
sturdy race of physically upright and body 
sound Americans? We have the will and 


the spirit to do om part. Will the publi 
aid us? We hope so and pinning our faith 


on the foresight and cooperation fo the 
wise and the able and the earnest, we shall 
continue to preach the doctrine of podiatry 
which comprehends the prevention, the 
amelioration and the cure of all pedic ds 


fects 

We cannot close this report without call- 
ing the attention of those interested, to the 
manner in which we have been enabled to 
continue The Institute's activities It is a 
well-known experience that the professional 
schools cannot subsist from the fees derived 
from tuitions—other means of income must 
be secured in order to meet the financial 
demands of rent, of light, of paraphrenalia, 
of faculty fees and of scores of other items 
of contingent expenses. Be it said to tl 
credit of the podiatrists of the State that 
they have voluntarily subscribed approxi- 
mately $4,000 for these purposes during the 
past six months Be it further known that 
the Women’s Auxiliary, organized functions 
which netter more than $600. Additionally, 
under the direction of Mi Campbell of the 











Orthopedi« Department, a rummage sale, 
early this vear netted over $1,000, which, 
has been turned over to the School and 
Clinic Maintenance Fund 


assisting in our 


services 


Practitioners of podiatry, 
work, are at all times giving their 
gratuitously in order to aid us in carrying 
philanthropic meas- 


on our teachings and 


ures Is it proper that they should have to 
be relied upon from year to year to come 
to our financial assistance as well The 
unqualifiedly no! Therefore, it 
ems high time that the beneficiaries of 
our labors—the public should take this bur- 
den upon itself, and it is hoped that before 
the dawn of another year three will come 
to our anid some of the many philanthropists 
nterest in our endeavors 
labor of love. 


answer is 





to whom practical 
should constitute a 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
FIRST INSTITUTE OF PODIATRY 

R 3, 


H. GROSS, Secretary 
REPORT OF THE FOOT CLINICS 
OF NEW YORK 


ending June Ist 1921 
Clinics was 


During the year 
the attendance in the 
as follows 


General 


New Cases 1890 
Old Cases 6504 
Total 8394 
Orthopedi« Clink S112 
Total in all clinics 16506 
Receipts: 
General Clinic $1,433 00 
Orthopaedic Clinic 2,467.45 


Total $3,900.45 


The total expenditures. . $6,169.06 


Deficit 2,268.61 
Donations 1,003.86 
Net loss $1,264.75 

Clinician certificate of service has been 
voted to the following Henrietta Kessler, 
4. V. Engel, Jos. Merendino, William Blu- 


Heimerdinger, Jos. Phillips 

have been made in the 
various clinics, the most notable ones being 
in the Orthopedic Department. The ortho- 
pedic room is now equipped with ten chairs 
and the room is partitioned so that the 
sexes can be segregated while they are be- 
ing treated. The old special clinic room 
has been converted into a plaster of Paris 
room and the Massage Department is now 
provided with suitable benches, and here 
partition has been constructed which 
divide the room in two sections thus making 
it possible to treat men and women sepa- 
rately, Linoleum has been provided for 
the floors of all the clinics. The appearance 
of the rooms as well as their cleanliness 
has thus been improved 


menreic h, M. L. 
Many changes 


too a 


Many other improvements are contem- 
plated but none of these can be put into 
effect at this time owing to a lack of funds 
As the above financial statement shows, the 


donations received amounted to about $1,000 
for the entire year. 

That the work we are doing is necessary 
has been proven by the increasing demands 
made upon us by the public for foot care 
and it strange that n the face of 
these conditions, means have not been placed 
disposal to carry on our activities 
fullne 


seems 


at our 
in their 





The Clinics receive no aid from the State, 
from the City, from the Association of Hos- 
pitals nor from any other recognized publi 
source No one, however skeptical, has ever 
visited us but that has gone away enthu- 
siastic in praise of the things that we ars 
doing in order to prevent and to relieve 
the suffering Still, the purse strings of the 
financially plethoric have never yet been 
loosed in our behalf. 

We need financial assistance and the S, O. 
S. call should be answered So let it be 
known that philanthropy can find no better 
outlet for its favors than in providing us 
with means to carry on and nicrease our 
present labors, 

BOARD OF TRUSTESS 
THE FOOT CLINICS OF NEW YORK 
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college so dear 


endowed us with a 


strong armor 


us meet our worldiy battles face 


Both nature and destiny are honest 
To the victor they grant the spoils 
leave as under- 
to return in future vears as 


now at hand when it is 
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necessary for us, as a class, to part, but 
1ose circumstances to 
{ f 


can weaken these ties of 


friendship so dearly formed by us dur- 





ing our college career 
In future years, in both prosperity 
and disaster, thev can be but a source 
t ti greatest pleasur ind comfort to 
| J 
Let confidence and truth abide with 
1 rever mort 
\ v fortl members of a lar ye 
fan to meet avail When occasior 
os 2 , a 
aiwa € t heip I an 
t ind 1 r forgetti ur Alma 


Let today be the brighest and hap 
piest of our college course 

During the exrecises of tonight, I bid 
you listen to our chosen representatives 
as they project before us the various 
pictures of our college life, as_ the, 
prophesy into the far distant future 

This evening as we assemble to be 
entertained with joke and satire, to 
chide one another, you must remember 
that good friendship and kindly feel 


1 
ings are the motives. We'll sacrifice our 
own mistakes and follies to enjoy those 
of others 

To such scenes the Class of Nineteen 
['wentvy-one bids its friends welcome 
. 
CORRECTION 
So that none mav feel that we know 


inglv give false impressions the follow 
ing letter from Mr. G. G. Heye, Dire 
Heve Foundation is printed 


Mv dear S 

\ me - + ot 1) oid 
m1 ted M 1921 1 co to n 
' ‘ nd I at that tneve 

y d not mislead vour reads 7 

hold out a i that not be ful 
fil'ed 

On page 18 of that number you pub 
lish a ft wh with tl caotion 
Old Snanish M n, Santa Fe. N. M 
The picture which vou publish over 
this caption is however, that of tl 
mission in the Indian pueblo of Isleta 


7s ] 


is about 75 miles west of Santa 
Fe. Might I be allowed to draw your at- 
tentien to the famous saving of the late 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer: There are only 
three attributes necessary to become a 
successful publisher, and they are 
“Accuracy, accurracy and then more ac- 
curacy.” 


Yours very truly, 
GEO.G HEYE, Director, 
Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation. 
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PODIATRIST VS. CHIROPODIST 
Abstract from a letter 


“Constructive criticism is always ac- 
ceptable and no one of progressive ten- 
dencies can rightfully demur when such 
a dart strikes his shield However, 
when the critic is merely a fault-finder 
and his reason is simply “because,” 
one’s patience is sorely tried. I recog- 
nize that you are not of that ilk and 
therefore cheerfully append my reasons 
for preferring the word podiatrist to 
chiropodist 

The word chiropodist is coined from 
two Greek roots meaning “hand” and 


“foot.” The earliest as well as the 
present definition of chiropodist is “one 
who cares for minor foot ills.” The 


hand has no relevancy to the occupa- 
tion because it is not exclusively used 
in treating these lesions, otherwise it 
might be thought that a chiropodist 
was one whq treated the foot by 
means of the hand. The word is prob- 
ably a euphemism, coined from “chir 
rug-podist’”—a surgeon of the foot. In 
any «event, “chiropodist” is not ety- 
mologically nor scientifically correct 
Ten years ago we commenced pro- 
cedures to dignify this branch of medi- 
cine, then but a trifle more than a 
trade. From all parts of the country 
there came a heartening response but 
none more earnest or more, sincere than 


the proffers of assistance that came 
from the chiropodists themselves. Nor 
were these proffers mere words; deeds 


followed as promptly as request for 
performance was made part of the pro- 
gram. The unselfish acts of the Pedic 
Society of the State of New York, 
through whose committee these earliest 
steps were taken, furnished splendid 
material with which to stimulate chir- 
opody practitioners the country over, 
and from coast to coast and from gulf 
to the northern boundary line, help 
was available, on call. National, state, 


district and even local organizations 
sprang into existence overnight. <A 
fraternal feeling, such as had never 
before existed, shortly made all chis 


opodists as brothers. They thereupon 
vied with one another to become scien- 
tifically equipped to meet the needs of 
their daily practice. Where they were 


financially unable to take up post-grad- 
chiropody 


uate work at a teaching 
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school, numbers of which sprung up 
within two or three vears of the awak- 
ening, they armed themselves with the 
newer text books and studied as best 
they could to acquire the knowledge 
which they lacked. 

A new literature came into existence 
New words and phrases were coined. 
Everything continued on harmoniously 
until “podiatrist” reared up its form 
and then came trouble. How came it 
that this word was created? Simple 
enough. “Chiropodist” as previous'y ex- 
plained, is a missioner. If those engag- 
ed in this occupation were desirous of 
having it evolve into a profession, they 
should be keen to have is properly 
named. If “chiropodist” is not scien- 
tific. why employ it? Those back of 
this suggestion knew full well that the 
surgeon of today was formerly termed 
a “leech;” they know that the obste- 
trician, vears ago, was a midwife, they 
were familiar with the fact that the 
chemist developed from the a'chemist, 
in fact while they realized that there 
might be a protest from a few of those 
who had grown respected in their work 
as chiropodists because of a seeming 
loss of their identity, they were satis- 
fied, as they are now convinced, that 
when the full facts were known and 
spread broadcast, those most interested 
would conclude that a proper scientific 
nomenclature was a prime essential to 
their recognition as members of a pro- 
fession, just as had proven to be the 
case when the evolution came to those 
of other callings, whose designations 
were scientifically faulty. There you 
have it in a nut-shell. 

I have been engaged in many uplift 
movements and have participated in 
attempts at educational and _ profes- 
sional advance, year in and year out. 
As a result of these experiences I can 
assert without mental reserve of any 
kind, that I have never known of any 
more altruistic undertaking than that 
which had its incipiency in New York, 
for the translation of chiropody into 
podiatry. Nor have I known of any 
gun ever fired in the cause of educa- 
tional advance, whose report secured 
more effective supporters than came to 
the pioneers of the chiropody uplift 
movement, who in ten short vears ac- 
complished more for their cause than 
was ever before achieved by a profes- 
sion in a century. 

Reasoning may move the judgment 
of the mightiest autocrat where raillery 
would prove idle. If there be those 
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who believe that “chiropodist” is more 
expressive of the modern idea of a 
foot specialist than “podiatrist,” let 
them exploit their views and judgment 
can then be passed by a competent 
jury. Making faces at the principles 
may please some of the children in an 
audience but will not prove a deterrent 
influence in the progress of any perfom- 
ance which contemplates efforts at hu- 
man betterment.” 
Very truly yours, 


M. J. LEWI, 


PIONEERS IN EMBRYOLOGY 
C. M. Jackson, MS., M.D., 


Professor of Anatomy. University of Minne- 
sota Medical School, Minneapolis 
(Extracts from a paper appearing in The 
Journal of the A. M. A.) 

How living things are generated is a 
question of universal interest which 
has attracted attention since ancient 
and even prehistoric times. So far as 
we know, however, the Greek philoso- 
phers were the first to make a syste- 
matic study of embryology. Among 
these, Aristotle (B. C., 384-322) was pre- 
eminent. Like Hippocrates, his imme- 
diate predecessor, he was descended 
from a line of physicians, from whom 
he may have inherited a _ taste for 
science. Aristotle was a pupil of Plato, 
but differed from him fundamentally 
in his attitude toward philosophy 
Plato was an idealist, who relied mainly 
on intuition, while Aristotle was ‘a 
realist, and held that observation is the 
proper basis for knowledge. This view, 
now a commonplace of science, but 
then a novel idea, was emphasized by 
Aristotle thus: “One must believe the 
observation rather than the theory, 
and the latter only when it is in agree- 
ment with the facts observed.” 


The Work of Aristotle. 


Aristotle was a teacher of Alexander 
the Great, and had influence at court 
In order to make an extensive study of 
animals, he obtained from his royal pa- 
tron a grant of a large sum, 800 talents, 
or the equivalent of about $200,000. This 
is interesting as perhaps the first gov 
ernmental subsidy for scientific inves- 
tigation on a large scale. Aristotle used 
this amount in employing numerous 
research assistants who traveled over 
the known world (the regions encircl- 
ing the Mediterranean), collecting speci- 
mens and gathering information from 
farmers, hunters, fishermen and_ all 
knew anything about animals. 


Thus, Aristotle was ab‘e to collect a 
relatively large amount of data for 
study. In addition to original observa- 
tion, he also compiled the views of his 
predecessors, and even at that time re- 
fers to the opinions of “the ancients.” 
For while the period of some twenty- 
two centuries since Aristotle seems a 
long time, we must not forget that a 
much longer preceding period had been 
required to accumulate slowly the small 
stock of common knowledge then avail- 
able. Through his own observations 
and efforts, Aristotle was able to extend 
greatly this knowledge, and to establish 
the science of biology 

His biology work, chiefly in three 
books: “History of Animals,” “On the 
Parts,” and “Generation of Animals,” 
“The History of Animals is a classic 
which should be read by every student 
in biology and medicine. It contains in 
briefer form his views on embryology, 
We shall refer briefly to some of his 
principal results in order to give an 
idea of the scope and character of 
Aristotle’s work in embryology 

Some 500 species of animals (chiefly 
vertebrates) are mentioned by Ans- 
totie, and his description in many cas- 
es, include observation on their mode 
of reproduction. He recognized among 
animals two fundamentally different 
methods of reproduction which we now 
designate as biogenesis and abiogenesis. 

Spontaneous’ generation of living 
things, from lifeless matter was a uni- 
versal belief at that time, and was 
thought to occur by the action of air 
and warmth on slime, etc.. not only 
among the lower forms of life, but 
also among vertebrates, such as eels, 
frogs and even small animals. This 
view seemed to be proven beyond ques- 
tion by every experience, and even by 
careful observation 

Aristotle mentions, for example, cer- 
tain marshy ponds which dried up, 
and in which eels appeared when the 
ponds were again filled with water by 
the rains. Such evidence appeared to 
him conclusive proof of spontaneous 
generation ,a doctrine that has persist- 
ed among the uneducated throughout 
all ages down to the present day. Even 
among scientitsts, abiogenesis was prac- 
tically unquestioned before the time of 
Redi, in the seventeenth century, and 
only after 200 years more of contro- 
versy was is definitely disproved by the 
classical experiments of Pasteur. Even 
now, many biologists believe that abio- 
genesis of protoplasm is at least a 
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Even Harvey (1587-1657 the keen 
minded dis« erer of the circulatior 
the blood, (1628), frankl) red f 
the most part to the embryologic do« 
trines of Aristotle, to whom he refers 
respectfully as the “Prince of Philoso 
phers.” Nevertheless, Harvey's work 
On Generation” (1651) is a very im 


portant contribution, based on man 








ars of observation and study, esp 
cially on the development of the chick 
and the dee 
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that d is the generative p: 
th life, the first to live, the 
] t t the primar‘ Seat or the 
nul Various organs were found 
to arise successively by epigenesis, a 
noted by Aristotle, but are described 
more accurately and in greater detail 


In one respect Harvey differed from 
Aristotle, and in this case erroneously 
by denving an actual contact of the 
male semen with the egg during fertil 
ization. Harvey found it impossible to 
pass a probe or an injection of water 
up the female tract in either birds or 
mammals, and he therefore, concluded 
that such a passage is likewise impos- 
sible for the male semen. He was thus 
driven to the assumption of a fertiliz- 
ing action by the sperm at a distance, 


which he compared with the action of 


contag a Magnet on 1ron 


Ss Made Possible by the Micro- 
scope. 
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vork of F.W t (1733-1794), w 
lescribed the embrvonic organs of tl 
chic] i arising trom Ie iflike shoots 
similar to those of embryonic plants 


Wolff revived the epigenetic theory of 
1 Harvey, but his work 


was overshadowed by the prevailing 


Aristotle an 


preformation doctrines of the eigh- 
teenth century. Only later, in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, did his 
observations receive merited attention, 
when they were confirmed by Pander 
and especially by von Baer, by whom 
they were extended to form the modern 
germlayer theory 
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HYCLORITE A REAL 
HYPOCHLORITE D EOD ORAN T 


In no instance is an effective deodorant more 
necessary than in the practice of chiropody. 
The deodorization should be instantaneous and 
and lasting. Hyclorite does that with even the 
worst cases. And at the same time sterilizes 
the feet and removes dead tissue. When used 
in the concentrate it softens corns and bunions. 














ee ee 


Hyclorite combines more podiatric uses than 
any other deodorant on the market. It is a 
powerful, non-irritating, non-poisonous germi- 

cide and antiseptic. Even in dilution as high 


as 1-2000 it is a powerful germicide. 


Make your own germicidal soap 


Here is a way to make an inexpensive soap, 
high in germicidal properties. This formula 
' has been tried and approved by many men 
e eminent in the medical profession. 

Mix equal parts of pulverized castile soap 
and corn meal. Work into a paste using-full 
strength Hyclorite as a'mixing agent. 

: The Hyclorite professional bulletin on chi- 
: ropody contains explicit directions for using 
Hyclorite in treating club nails, onychitis, and 
many other infections. This booklet along with 
a professional size bottle of Hyclorite will be 
sent upon request. 





Hyclorite Prevents Infection 


BETHLEHEM LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
Bethlehem Pennsylvania 


Antiseptic, Germicide, Deodorant 
a ae he A AS SE AT le LOT BA EES EA 
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THE EDITOR HAS BEEN TOLD 
THAT— 

There have been many mysterious 
packages shipped to Sam Francisco 
They have been shipped, but have they 
arrived? 


Several of the last minute folks who 
decided to go to San Francisco are: E. 
J. Martucci of Philadelphia; K. C. E 
Besserer, of Utica, N. Y.; E. E. Wilson, 
of Rome, N. Y.; and J. A. Herschel, of 


Galveston, Texas 


A fine series of meetings have been 
arranged all along the route of the 
“special.” St. Paul, Seattle and Port- 
land will entertain the travelling mem- 
bers, and a roval good time awaits the 
“bunch” at these points 


Johnnie Lesoine and his “Snooks” 
are very happy people these days 
Johnnie has a trick or two up his 
sleeve for Oakland, and the delegates 
should expect almost anything 





FOR SALE 
Dr. B. Izan, of 137. W. 115th St., is 
now offering his 14-years practice and 
up-to-date ladies’ and gentlemen's of- 
fice at less than one half actual value. 
Reason for selling, Ill Health. Phone, 
University 6739. 





FOR RENT 
Space for chiropodist in well estab- 
lished hair-dressing parlor, facing Bry- 
ant Park. Woman operator preferred. 
$50 per month. Herbert Vickery, 17 W. 
42nd St. Tel. Vanderbilt 2179. 








This Senane 


ENTITLES YOU TO A 


($2 SAMPLE S. 











For 
CAUSTICKS Only 
No. 3-C @ $1.00 
100 
I 
No. 9-C @ $1.00 
TAPPAN ZEE SURGICAL CO 
_Byack, N. . 


Box R 





FELT 


A proper dressing is in- 
pensible for proper treat- 
ment. Our soft white 
felts have given satisfac- 
tion for many years and 
will be of assistance to 
you in your practice. 

Sold in packages of 

two pounds or over. 


Write our nearest office 
for samples. 


Standard Felt Co. 


New York: 115 East 23rp STREET 
Chicago, Ill.: 404 So. WELLS STREET 
West Alhambra, California, Factory 














FOOT FORM BAKER 


Write for 
Literature 


: DR. AARON BLUMES 
EASY THERMOPED 


Positive and immediate relief for pain. Spe- 
cially adapted for the chiropodist. Thermo- 
meter registers heat; finished with nickel; 
frame built with an air space Keeps the 
outside moderately cool and the inside hot. 
Snap switch, push button. Patient can regu- 
late heat, Time saver, income producer. At- 
tend to your next patient while baking is in 
progress. 

Our Leg and Knee Sleeve can be attached to 
Baker for Leg and Knee Baking if so desired. 


UNIVERSAL THERMOPED CO., 
Tel. 6170 Wadsworth 3875 Broadway, N.Y.C. 





(Patented) 








SRT RMI on ZT. 
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S. S. WHITE HANDPIECES 


For Complete Satisfaction 


etm 
eee 


SD tt ae 


ated with S. S. White Handpieces and 

Flexible Shaft Equipment for many years. 
They are built for service with accurately fitted, 
true running spindles and chuck mechanisms. 
Absence of friction without lost motion means 
long wear and continuously long performance. 
In a handpiece, they are only possible when it’s 
made right throughout. 


THE S. 8S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 
Flexible Shaft Department 
84 MARKET STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


- 

bined 

i! 
i 


| sted. with S perfection has been associ- 


Manufacturers are invited to correspond with us regarding 
Handpieces and Flexible Shaft Equipment. 

















For Painless Operations 
In Podiatry 


Antiseptic Local Anaesthetic 


With Cocaine 1% or With Novocain 2% 





Guarantees the Perfect Anaesthetising Agent, because it 
possesses the two most essential properties—it is 


STERILE as well as ISOTONIC 


Add to these its STABILITY and you have the chief reasons 
for its exclusive use by thousands of discriminating operators 
all over the world. 


Free samples and literature furnished on receipt of request 
accompanied by your professional card. 


THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO., Springville, Erie County, N. Y. 
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CHIROPODISTS’ ¢ 
OPERATING 
INSTRUMENTS 


Tiemann Make 


Latest Approved Patterns 
Will Secon Be Ready. 


Watch Thi 


GEORGE TIEMANN & CO. 
107 East 28th Street 
New Yerk, N. Y. 


E NATIONAL 
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LOOK FOR OUR SPECIALS 


No. 1 
SURGICAL 
DRESSINGS 


ZINC OXIDE PLASTER 
5 yards x 12 inch $ 
Per roll ... . 1.60 
MOLESKIN PLASTER 
5 yards x 12 inch $4 
, -. eae 00 
ZINC OXIDE PLASTER 
on spools, in all sizes. 
Guaraateed adhesive 
and non-irritating 
ASEPTIC SUPPLY CO. 
7 WARREN STREET 
New York Ciry 
Prepaid to any address in United 
States. Checks or Money Orders 


accepted with orders. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 

















“AMERICAN” | 








CHATRS 
SATISFACTION 


} 
| 

) Catalogue 3, Sent on Request 
| 


AMERICAN METAL 
FURNITURE- COMPANY 


(Successor to Clark & Roberts Co.) 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














| OINTMENT 





Contains no Iodine, Alum, cr 
other chemical e‘ements no* 
found in the skin and muscles. 





Specific for Soft CoFns. 





Most Effective Surgical Dressing. 





Starts healing in local chonic 
surface conditions where other 
surface applications fail 





Bunions, pruritis, burns, 
scalds, chilblains, most 
surface disorders. 


Send for sample and details to 
THIO LABORATORIES, Inc. 
141 Broadway 
New York, N. ¥. 
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: No connection with another shoe store USING my name ‘Hart’ 


Hours Se ke] Hours 
July and August HOES July and August 





i 9 to 5:30 9 to 5:30 i 
i Saturday to 1 P.M. Saturday to 1 P.M. #% 
i} 
it SH Oo Ov EE re S 
bee 
: FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
i are recommended 
in all cases by the Profession to their patients in which advice is sought 
on the footwear to be worn where correction and comfort are essentia'. 
*Our special We do not make diagnosis of foot ailments, Our special: 
“Ped-W el” co-operating with the profession in their “Cadet” 
last for corrective foot-work by conforming to their last for 
children. standard of requirements. boys. 
“Hart” Sensible Shoes offer the satisfaction of quality of leath- 
ers and workmanship, together with the unique and specialized 
“HART SERVICE” of careful, intelligent and painstaking fitting. 
“HART” Shoes are “SENSIBLE” Shoes. 
MODERATELY PRICED 
OBTAINABLE NOWHERE ELSE 
tH 37 WEST 46TH STREET i 
*?Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues NEW YORK i 


HEADQUARTERS 


Why not make OUR OFFICE your headquarters while visit- 
ing SAN FRANCISCO during the N. A. C. CONVENTION? 








There will be no commercial 
exhibit at the convention. 
Manufacturers have made arrange 
ments to display their products 
in our show rooms, where you will 
find a most complete display of 
chiropody equipment and supplies. 


One block from the official hotel. 


(Narcus -Jesoine 


INCORPORATED 
730 MISSION STREET 


San Francisco U. S. A. 
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PODIATRY FITTING SERVICE 


Combines so successfully with the treatment 
accorded by the chiropodist to make for the 
absolute comfort of the patient, that many 
of the profession rely on it exclusively. 
When sending patients we appreciate your 
writing or telephoning their particular shoe 


requirements. 





. . ~ ' Ni > 3 4, 
; S Oxi WiYT> y- 
We handle no LAO Z Recommend 
- DQsv\" OF Podiatry Shoes 
\ QROES 


appliances 
to your patients. 


only shoes => eae <_— 
=... \— 
THE DAWN OF A NEW ERAIN 
FOOT COMFORT 
= J a 


. WM. J. McGRATH, Mgr. 
. Wm. J. Farley, Mgr. 


WY 


25 WEST 50th STREET, N. Y. CITY 
1343 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 














ADJUSTABLE NO-MFTA! 





THE “MASTERPIECE” OF MECHANICAL ORTHOPEDICS 


Side elevation to sup- 
port Longitudinal 
Arch. 










Pocket allows 
ample adjust- 





<= ‘ ment a 
metatarsa 
< ne, y wedge. 
/ Longitudinal 
™~ as” wedge for adjust- 
\ = F anens. XQ. Specially 
\ Sd, shaped meta- 
= tarsal wedge. 


Anatomically & Physiologically Correct 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


— 





NATHAN ANKLET SUPPORT CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City, U.S.A. 


MUSCLE-DEVELOPING NATHAB FOOT APPLIANCES 
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CHIROPODIST’S WORK CABINET 
and STERILIZER 


N 1 344 The convenient arrangement of this Cabinet 

Oo. gives the right-at-hand service required. The 
upper right compartment is a formaldehyde 
vapor sterilizer, with air-tight doors, and 
with two adustable perforated-metal instru- 
ment trays. The lower right and entire left 
compartments are storage sections, with 
adjustable polished plate glass shelves. The 
left compartment may be locked. The 
metal top of cabinet is open over all three 
sections, which allows an abundance of light 
into the entire cabinet. The plate glass top 
rests on heavy fe!t. Finished throughout in 
oven-baked white enamel and is the finest 
Chiropody Cabinet obtainable. Top 12 inch- $125 00 
es by 30 inches. Height of Cabinet 32 inches. ° 


Shipped F. O. B. Chicago 


Convenient partial-payment terms or special discount for cast. 








Write for general catalog of Chiropedic 
Fittings, Instruments and Supplies 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 


Chiropody Supply Department 
213 W. Schiller St., CHICAGO 
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No, 843% Cabinet A & J Style, $60 No. 40 Violet Ray Caute 


ae 
No. 832% Chair with Basin attached $85 No. 1257 Drill, attached with and Papilioma Fulgurat 


Electric Lamp 


you the 
If you 
remember 
quantity and of fines 


Prou tn of material are lower and will be still lower in the near future 


in large 


factory to you at the same small profit that : 
no commissions, employ no travelling men, 
through agents and dealers can make you as low prices as ours 
Aseptible 
of 
ment of your income 


I guarantee 


finish 


116 


8. 


attached, extra $8.00 extensive bracket $54.00 Machine 954.00 


Ne, 1260 Drill with Floor Standard and Burrs, $54.00 

We are giving 
advantage at once by making pyvices practically as low as we had before the war. 
attended the N. A. C. convention at St Louis in 1918 you visited our factory and 
building full of machinery for making the beautiful sanitary furniture 
t quality and with very small labor cost. We sell direct from 
1 manufacturer must get from a dealer. We pay 
and no dealer or jobber, and no factory selling 
For over twenty years Art- 
furniture has been the standard line; all joints are electri Ided; baked enamel 
highest quality You may buy on the monthly. payment plan and make the improve- 
resulting from the new equipment more than pay the small installments 


the large 


every article to be satisfactory or subject to return. 
aa” Send for Complete Catalogue at Once Gj 


ART- ASEPTIBLE FURNITURE COMPANY 
Factory: 6700 VERNON PLACE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO. 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

1732 CHESTNUT SP., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








If you are to be at the N. A. C. Convention, step 
into the Marcus-Lesoine warerooms, 730 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Cal., within a block of the Convention 
Hall, and ask to see the <xhibit of our products. 

If you are not thoroughly familiar with the uses 
of PARATHESIN and ORTHOFORM, (which relieve 


pain whenever applied to a painful broken surface) 
and have never used NOVOCAIN hypodermatically 
so as to secure a painless operative field, write us for 
~ particulars and you will receive a prompt reply. 


HAMETZ LABORAT\ ORIES. fx 


One-Twenty -Tkio Hudson Street, New York 














